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SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1848. 

i ee 
FEW weeks ago we referred to 
various letters received by us, 


fR 
ts 
4 
is 


ment in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, apart from technical in- 
formation, and we put together some remarks 


Yr 





on education generally, for which, by the way, | 


we received more kindly acknowledgment from 
one class of our readers than we had reason to 
look for. 


In the present article we would offer some 
observations, suggested by three or four com- 
munications from the same class of corre- 
spondents, relating more particularly to their 
professional wants. What they all say, 
other words, is this :—‘‘ I have nearly served 
my time in an architect’s office, with, up to 
this moment, very little opportunity to examine 
buildings in progress, and am now occasionally 
sent to various structures to see that the men 
are going on properly, and doing their work 
well. Will you inform me how I am to know 
this, and what particular points I ought to 
look to ?” 

One writes,—That his articles have expired, 
and that an appointment is offered to him 
which would be advantageous in 


many re- 


spects. He would be required, however, to 
see his own drawings substantially carried out, 
and, candidly admitting that he does not know 
how mason’s work ought to be set, how brick- 
work ought to be done, good mortar from bad, 
or where to look for the weak parts of a con- 
struction, requests us to give him the informa- 
tion in brief, and enable him to undertake the 
appointment! Another, admitting 


amount of deficiency, asks, 


an equal 


with greater con- 


sideration for our time, to be referred to some } 


one book wherein he may find all he needs to 


know, properly set forth: and these, let us 
remind the reader, are real inquiries, and not 
manufactured cases, as some, be 


fancied. 


might, by 
Compliance with such at the moment is of 
course out of the question,—reference to such 


a book is so altogether. To acquire the know- 


asking guidance or encourage- | 


order of intellect, its ramifications are so ex- 
tensive, and the points to be considered are so 
numerous and of such exceeding importance, 
that unremitting application almost of a life’s 
duration is necessary for its mastery. 

It has been often said that a knowledge of 
construction is as necessary to the architect as 
that of anatomy to the seulptor; but we would 
go even farther than that, and say it is as 
necessary to him as the latter is to the sur- 
geon, inasmuch as it is by means of that alone 
that he can usefully operate. Without it, 
although an artist may possess the greatest 
powers of invention, and be able to produce 
forms of surprising beauty per se, he cannot 
materially assist in effecting the chief purpose 
of architecture ; namely, the comfort and hap- 





wherein they had been educated, 
profoundly ignorant of 
struction 


not 
even of the workman’s 


ture, and therefore certain not to command 


any attention from workmen); not 


ideas carried into execution, and to discover 
if the work were properly or improperly per- 
formed; not merely unable to arrange their 
| plans with a view to the relative expense of 
that the 
greatest effect might be produced at the least 


certain methods and materials, so 


cost; but so thoroughly 
notion that such mechanical portions of their 
professional duties were unworthy of their at- 
tention, that they were not likely to attempt to 
until they 
| had been slowly taught their error by expe- 


gain any acquaintance with them, 





| rience. 

It is of the 
information should be 
What has been 
our pages, 


utmost importance that such 


made available. 


easily 


said on this head before in 


led more than one publisher to 


consider the expediency of attempting the 


production of such a work as was pointed at, 


and we do hope that a long time will not elapse 
before it be commenced. 


Our student friends, however, must not wait 


| for this, but should ap; ply themselves vigorously 


to obtain such ir ge through the means 


already at their disposal; constant personal 


examination of buildings in progress, and con- 


versation with intelligent practical men, will 


greatly aid their endeavours. Apart from the 


° study of works expressly devoted to construc- 
ledge sought for much must be seen, and| P 7 : 
many books must be read. Little has been | “°™ they must of course acquire the leading 

Z fi : ad. all at * j 
. | ine 2 of : > veical sciences. ; der- 
done, as we have over and again deplored, to | P™™ iples of all the physical sciences, an under 
' 


furnish proper aids for reference, and to lessen 
knowledge of the 


Manuals, indices, 


the labour of acquiring 

profession of architecture. 
and properly classified precedents and data, 
might be made to afford information without 
effort, the acquirement of which now either 
which is wanted for the 
of the 


absorbs the time 
higher branches art, or is wholly 
neglected. 
which essentially 
the this 
in earlier days, remarked*) 
office of the architect, and 
highest order of mind, 
study. This is architecture as an 

but before this point can be reached, 
before the powers of the mind can be rendered 
available tothis end, architecture as a science, 
if we may so speak, must be understood ; 


o« Hints on | Cttieniiien addveased to "Architectural 
Students.”"—Loudon’s Magazine, vol. v., p. 250. 


fitness is necessary,’ ’—as 


has elsewhere, 
‘“‘ig the highest 
the 


as well as the most 


writer of paper 
requires 


sedulous 


“The creation of visible beauty (to | 


taking by no means difficult 
diffusion. 


in these days of 
To quote again our “ Hints,” 


“ We do not say, stop at general principles 


indeed, youcannot, if you desire to maintain your 
position in society, and pursue your profession 


successfully and honourably ; and would not, 


even were you able; for the pursuit is of itself 
and the 
glorious, that, enter once 


so alluring, gain so certain and so 


upon the chase, and 
there will be no need of other inducement to 


continue it. Our only care is, therefore, that 


you should early feel the importance of general 


| attainment of it.’’ 


That it is important, who will doubt? The 
architect is called upon to deal with matter in 
every shape: surely, he should be acquainted 
with its properties, and the laws by which it is 
regulated ? 


In other words, he should be con- 
The decomposition of 
the materials employed in carrying out his | 


versant with physics. 





piness of individuals, and the advancement of | 


ee 


under which ‘head, dtinias requiring a less | i aS would frustrate all his hopes. He 
‘must know of what they consist, and the 


mutual affinities of the elements composing 
each, if he would, in the first place, choose 
wisely, or, having chosen, apply a preventive 
or a remedy for an arising evil. This acquaint- 
ance he cannot possibly attain without some 
knowledge of chemistry, any more than he 
could economically ventilate or warm an 
edifice, without comprehending the nature of 
caloric; or construct a building, to answer 
some desired acoustical purpose, without under - 
standing the science of sound. 

With regard to the inquiry made by some of 
our correspondents, “ What are they to look 
at more particularly when sent to overlook 
workmen ?’”’ we shall before long offer some 
suggestions to our student friends. 

The society for the publication of works 


| connected with architecture, mentioned by us 


| society.” 
We have known many young men of | 
| talent to leave offices of first-rate practice 


two or three weeks ago, if properly supported, 


/may be led to aid in supplying the class of 


merely | 
all that relates to con- | 


nomencla- | 


unable to point out how they would have their | 


imbued with the | 


| Mr. Barry, 
| fessor Cockerell, 


works in which we are so greatly deficient, and 
would thus further benefit the profession. 
A meeting of gentlemen interested in the 


| establishment of this proposed society, was 
merely | 


last week, when it was 
not 
merely to the profession, but to all who are in- 


held on Thursday in 
determined to make a general appeal, 
terested in the progress of the art and in its 
literature, with the view of enrolling a suffi- 
ciently large number of members at the com- 
mencement to begin operations on a good 
scale. An advertisement detailing more spe- 
cifically its objects will be found on another 
page. 

The following is a list of the promoters of 
the association ; 


of the 


nearly all of whom are mem- 
Institute :—Mr. 
R.A., 


bers George Bailey, 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Burn, Pro- 
R.A., Professor Donaldson, 
Mr. Ferrey, Mr. Garling, Mr. George Godwin, 
Mr. W. P. Griffith, Mr. Habershon, Mr. Hop- 
kins, Mr. Lockyer, Mr. Lockyer, jun., Mr. 
Marks, Mr. C. W. Orford, Mr. C. Parker, Mr. 
Papworth, Mr. Wyatt Papworth, Mr. Penrose, 
Mr. W. Pocock, Mr. Scoles, Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, A.R.A., Mr. Tite, Mr. Thomson, Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt, Mr. Whichcord, Mr. Wickes. 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth was requested to act 
as honorary and Mr. 
consented to be appointed treasurer. 


Donaldson 
We in- 
vite our country readers to forward their names 
previous to the publication of the first list of 
subscribers. 


secretary, 





ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE 
OF ART IN ITALY, AND ITS REVIVAL IN 
ENGLAND IN THE PRESENT DAY.* 

Iv will be almost universal lly admitted that 
the present age is distinguished above all others 


| in the history of the world for the intensity of 


science, and disregard no opportunities for the | 


| thrown open, 


the excitement which prevails in every depart- 
ment of life. In literature and science, in 
commerce and manufactures, in everything 
connected with the advancement of civilization, 
the diffusion of knowledge, the improvement 
of our social position and relations, the age is 


io ‘terised by efforts of an extraordinary 


kind, and which have been productive of pro- 
portionate results. It may be emphatically 
styled, the age of successful effort. What 
mighty and important changes have not been 
effected in the literary world? Instead of the 
scanty allowance that was doled out to in- 
quiring minds in the days of our forefathers, 
instead of the stunted supply that was dis- 
tributed then among the masses of people— 
the flood gates of literature have now been 
that the tide of information 
gathered from widely-scattered sources by 
careful research, and persevering energy, may 
flow forth among the multitudes, as freely as 
the rivers and streams that fertilise the earth. 


© The substance of a paper read at the Lnsticute of Fine 
Arts on the 29th ult 
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And though it cannot be deniéd that much 

















received but little encourage ment. 
The want of instruction in design among the 
1 classes, the absence of public and 
opened galleries of art,’ d the general 
of gaining access to works of ex- 


:us il US SE 


cel hav oes combined strongly to im- 
press the feeling, that England has been behind 
nt race with other countnes. 

4 ‘ | } — = 

\t length, however, a change has taken 


a) 


that is pernicious may accompany what is 
eood, vet upon the whole it must be desirable 
hot knowledge and enlightenment should be 
ibiect to few, if any restraints; that it should 
he tree as the air, and liberal as the sunlight, 
t heritance alike of the peasant and the 
In t! rld of science, too, what gigantic 
changes have been effected; how astounding 
its which we have lived to witness, 
vhich, had they gic’ promulgated in 
oO. t neration ch has preceded 
{ have unde | ii <e the ‘avings of 
| or the wild wanderings of trans- 
| Lffects and results so amazing | 
ind space seem to have been anfi- 
i the very elements brought into 
» the powers of man. 
our commercial and manufacturing re- 
<0 how great have been th improve- 
No cramped or stinted measures of 
itercourse will suffice us now; no 
s exchanges of national 
i eet our extended views—but 
kingdoms of the w — as with one mighty 
have opened their tide gates and their 
ind give and take the fruits of their 
or } produ e of their native skill, with 
tn id cordiality altogether un- 
» » former times. So that it has come 
pass, that yielding either to the sword of 
juering armies, the enterprising spirit 
\ itors, or to the efforts of our 
{ t 1 missionaries, there is scarcely a 
nation under heaven that is not open to the 
if our traders and mechanics, or that 
snot present 4 fair ld for the exercise 
| and mental 
it is no cause of surprise then that, amidst 
i rsal excitement, this panting after im- 
t, the department of the fine arts, the 
s i *h we re more especially in- 
( i have engrossed its share of 
| tltention, and called forth the a tive 
t those who are engaged init as a 
fi { 0 ho are otherwise interested in 
mn of its welfare. Accordingly we 
ughout the length and breadth of 
europe, except so far as recent 
nts have interfered, a great and important 
t has been going forward. ‘The feel- 
ind interest for art, which floated only on 
va of society, has penetrated its 
. ivening the whole mass of the com- 
ty, and giving hopes that the presen 
we will be seeond to none in the history of 
t for the he ight of excellence to wh ich 
rt un. Look where we will, w e find 
if of the existence of this newl 
1 inte in art In Pianta acd 
; n Fran nd Belgium, through the 
i s of Germany, the e@ itest efforts 
ng to elevate the character 
ms of their artists, and to give 
ction. Our brethren across 
too, seem to have awakened toa 
mportance of cultivating a taste 
fin rts; balf civilised Russia is 
up with hasty strides, and even the in- 
ts of the distant homes of Australia, 
ining to seek pleasure and instruction 
nplation of such works of art as 
Sin their power to collect together. Such 
the tions of the deep interest 
niversall for the welfare of art in 
lay. And if it be asked what part 
yuntry has taken in the general effort 
t 1e the arts from the oseurity into which 
t ul sunk, we are compelled to acknow- 
t has been among the last to ex- 
ia ying hand to the te. ce, Hee bo 
ithat she has been the most tardy 
rent in coming to the rescue; so 
) to the present time the conviction 
id inquirers into the condition of the 
rts this country has been, “that from the 
branches of poetic design, to the lowest 
‘ tion between de ‘sign and manufactures 


i was indebted to none so mucha 


| valleys of ‘Tuscany; for we find, th 


on the one hand, and the people on the other, | 
are endeavouring to gather the dying embers 
together, to rekindle the expiring light of 
genius, and to fan the fire of art into a flame 


that may be seen and acknowledged by all | 


surrounding nations. 

Such are the manifestations of the great 
movement in favour of art in our own coun- 
try,—a movement, the nature of which it is 
well worth our w hile to consider and examine, 
that we may discover, if possible, whether our 


| the i silities of the different salle aided | to 
nature, or were content with the prescribed 
methods of those whom they set up as models 
for imitation. 

Giotto, then, was the first painter who “held, 
as it were, the mirror up to nature;” he was 
the destined instrument through which art was 


' no longer to be, as it had so long been, the mere 


expectations of great achievements - art are | 


based upon a 


are abe a superstructure 
which the first political revolution or nation: il 
calamity might bring to the ground. In order 
to do this we must take a ge ne ral survey of the 
history of art; we must cull the beautiful flower, 
and trace by its seed the dion ak reit flourished 
I must open each leaf, and endeavour 


yest; we 
to find under whose care it blossomed, and in 


safe foundation, or whether we 
without a basis, 


we ‘ey of Europe’s history, or ] might rather say 
we must trace the sfream of art as it winds 1 its 
tortuous way through the last few centuries of 
the history of mankind. And a deeply inter- 


inquiry it is, whether we make it for its 
} } 


esting 


fashioner of idols, but was to become one of 
the great interpreters of the human mind, with 
all its feelings, faculties, and sentiments, and 
of human life in allits variety of aspects. With 
him originated that revolution in art which 
seized at once on all imaginations and sympa- 
thies: by him a new imvulse was given, new 
ideas were awakened,—and, as I have said, 
from him art derived in all that is worth the 
name its first progressive movement. It is to 
be regretted that, in this country, we possess 


no examples of his works to which access 


| may be gained. 


we garden it sprung. We must trace the | 
ilve r thre id of art as it is interwoven in the 
i tory and of 


The best specimens of his works are to be 
found in a series of subjects from sacred his- 
allegorical representations at 

Padua, where they adorn the chapel called by 
his name in the church of Sta. Giustina. These 


| designs were executed at the time that he was 
| living in close personal intercourse with Dante, 


own sake, or as it is closely ‘allied with the | 
| clearly visible in these expressive compositions, 


progress of civilization. At one time we find 
it a little streamlet wending its way unnoticed, 


unobserved in obscurity and neglect, and at 


| Of all the existing 
are none so perfect and genuine as these, or 


other times swelling out into the mnajestic river, | 
bearing on its tranquil breast the sublime con- | 


ceptions of some of the greatest minds that 
have ever shed a lustre on humanity; or, to 
dispense with the metaphor, at some periods 
of its history we find it pursued with religious 
devote y humble monks in the solitude 
of their cloisters, and at t other times practised 
and professed by the friends and favourites of 
emperors, who “bask ne in the 


dness by 


sunshine of 


| sign, 


royalty, before whom princes stood uncovered, | 


and in whose train of followers were 


, 1 
ones of the earth. 


the great 


Through such changes we track the stream 
of modern art up to its humble and apparently 
inadequate sources, to the days when Pi tro 
Pisano, the sculptor, Cimabue, and, above all, 
the lowly sh pherd-boy Gi tto, inspired by the 
love of truth, and contr isting their 


tiful perceptions of nature with th 
malities which had for 
the Byzantine 
the whole strength of their 
the work, and thus gave the first impulsive 
movement to what we call “ modern art.” 
When Italy was overwhelmed by the bold 
irous nations of the north, the arts 
7 } 


the classic shores of Greece ; 





SO long 4 ch ir 


» throw 
original teks into 


S¢ hool, were limpe lle dt 


ed 
} 


and barb 
fled for refuge to 
when port ce was overrun by 
the : ed to Italy, a 

a heat ant quired a footing 


in making an examinatic 


the Mahometan 
nd there maintained 
almost perma- 





nent, so en m of the 


progresy and development of art in Italy, we 
may gain a comprehensive idea of what real 
excellence in art has ever been. 

In reviewing its history, from the middle of the 





13th century to the period of its gr 


we meet. with many deeply inter ati ng an 


important facts, WwW ith much that de serves the 
exercise of the highest faculties of the mind, 
and with men of the loftiest genius and most 


{ 

exalted intellect. But amongst them all, art 
3 to Giotto, 

whose mind, no doubt, was peculiarly fitted for 
the direction it took under the suidane » of 
Cimabue, by that love of nature with which he 
was imbued, while wo his flocks in the 
t from the 
very commencement of his career “ he not only 
deviated from the practice of the older painters 
but stood opposed to them. He not only im- 
proved—he changed ;” he took upa position 
altogether new. And let us mark, in passing, 
an important principle that is involved in the 
consideration of his character, namely, that it 
was by the close and constant study of nature, 
that he achieved that distinct separation of 


| modern art from the lifeless system that had 


| power by w hich he gave to art 
| its direction and character. 


prevailed for ages before him; it was from the 
constant study of nature that he acquired the 

a total change in 
Let us ever bear 


this in mind, since there are not wanting those 
| who teach that we look too much at nature and 
| exercise too little of the faculty of imagination. 
And let us remember, that true excellence in art 
ul in various ways, the Government | has always ebbed and flowed in proportion as 


{ 
| 


the influence of whose spirit and genius is 
productions of Giotto there 


which so truly exemplify the character and 
beauty of his style. ‘Time will not allow us to 
pause and examine any of these subjects, 
deeply interesting as the task would be,—for 
they abound in ideas then new in sapetie de- 
and were the first great efforts by which 
art appealed to the sympathies, the feelings, 
and the heart. 

After Giotto, the stream of art flowed on, 
deriving its supplies, if I may so speak, from 
his numerous scholars and imitators, receiving 
fresh accessions to its fulness from the talents 
of Andrea Orcagna, Simoni Martini, and 
many others, whose names I need not enume- 
rate in an excursive view of the subject. 
And here it may be desirable to give 
account of one of the most interesting and 
e a iry monuments of the middle ages, 
and which hada direct and important influence 
on the ear and development of art. | 
allude to the Campo Santo of Pisa; the build- 
ing of which was scarcely finished when it be- 
came the arena on which the best artists of the 
time were summoned to oe their powers. The 
Campo Santo was a vast burial-ground, in- 
‘losed by a beautiful gothic arcade, which was 
designed and built 1 by Giovanni Pisano, 
i 





. 
about 


ithe vear 1283. It was the interior of this 


, | guished 
| the stream rolled on till 
| part of the fifteenth century— 


arcade that was decorated with frescoes; a 
work that oceupied many years: it was indeed 
continued at intervals through a period of two 
centuries ; its having been inter- 
rupted by the political misfortunes and internal 
] ions which distracted the city of Pisa. 
Ihe hand of time has swept away and obli- 
terated the earliest of these extraordinary 
compositions ; however, remain, and 
deeply interesting they are as a series of illus- 
trations of the 
development. Some of th 
painted by Giotto, but are among those that 
have perished. ‘Then came Andrea Orcagna, 
who was the son of goldsmith at Florence, 
and who, though not 
Giotto, owed much of what he acquired to that 
life-giving influence that he had breathed 
through art. He was one of the many in- 
stances in which the goldsmiths of the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries distin- 
themselves as painters. And so 
towards the early 

-a period which 


progress 


me 
some, 


progress of art during its first 


dec rations were 


| may, perhaps, be justly ec onsidered one of the 


| most important in the history of the 


world s 


| it was distinguished by great mental activity, 


| ing, and tne discovery of the 


by a rapid advance in the refinements of life, 
by the revival of classic le arning, and by two 
great events, of which it has been said that 
the results lie beyond the reach of human 
calculation,—the invention of the art of print- 
vast continent of 
America. 

The spirit of inquiry and progress which 
marked the epoch was felt no less in the world 
of art; there was an evident effort after 
originality of style, and art found its powerful 
representativ es in such men as Ghibe 
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Mabeid; Peragiao: eid salaiies till we asad 
the close of the fifteenth century. And here 


let me observe, that my object in calling | 


attention to this part of the early history of art, 


and to the painters of the days which preceded 


the memorable era we are approaching, is that 
I think it of the greatest importance that we 
should understand something of the philosophy 
of art, and that following it in its successive 
stages, we may observe how it was influenced by 
the circumstances through which it passed, 
and the ps litical powers by whom it was pro- 
tected, that we may discover, if possible, some- 
thing at least of what it 
brilhance and the splendour of th 


was that _ it the 


Medician 


age; and that, by a comparison of circum- 
stances, we may ascertain whether, in the 
movement now going on, we can recognise 


similar elements, or hope, by any amount of 
of patronage, to realise once 
more the mid-day glories of art. 

With these few observations, 
approach that period when art 
highest pitch of excellence 
to poetry of conception and t 
mechanical means through 
embodied,—when it rose into a degree of 
importance inferior to none of those in- 
tellectual agencies in which the refined and 
the educated find so much deli; ght, and by 
which the masses of the people have been in- 
fluenced and impressed. And at this point of 
our investigation we are met by an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon in the progress of mental 
greatness, for we find that the three gr 
painters the world ever saw were gathered 
together—one — constellation— 
short space of about thirty years ; 
in fact, living ia working 
same time. Need I say that men 
Lionardi da Vinci, M. Angelo, and the 
of painters, Raphael,—men who seem to have 
been miracles of nature, if | may so speak, 
and would have been wonders in any age, to 
whatever pursuits they might have devoted 
themselves. Of these men it may be said that, 
like Homer and Shakespeare, they “ belong to 
no particular age or country, but to all time, 
and to the universe.” 

The age which gave them birth, and in 
which they flourished, witnessed some of the 
mightiest changes to which the human race 
has ever been subjected. ‘The fermenting 
activity of the fifteenth century prepared the 
way for the great dramas that were to be acted 
at the beginning of the sixteenth : a profound 
revolution was in course 
the depths of the 
liberty—civil, reli 
was echoed, and re-e 
of the people ; “it was 
b 


aj yplication or 


then, we 
reached its 
both with regard 
oO the various 
at ich it was 


} 
; 
i 


reatest 


within the 
they were, 
together at the 


thes 


prince 
i sbitt 


human heart. ‘he shout of 
gious, intellectual liberty- 
hoed, through all ranks 
the spring-time of li- 
rty, everywhere beginning to put forth its 
bs ids ;” or rather, perhaps, it was the rustling 
of the forest leaves which told of a coming 
tempest——a tempest that was to strip off every 
withered leaf, and tear away every sapless 
branch, that it might make way for the life and 
vizour and freshness of a new poe more lovely 
ing! A ature of the age, as an 
evidence of the hat was being made 
in human culture, rather than to any 
that we find in the 
referred the surpassing excellence 
great painte rs attaine d. 
It has been sai id by a modern writer, that, 
» hear of the spirit of the age, but in that 
VW wonderful age, three migh $s were stirring 
society to its depths ; the ‘Spirit of bi Id in- 
ve atignti on into truths of all kinds, which led 
. the Reformation ; the spirit of daring adve n- 
ture, which led men in search of new worlds 
o »yond the eastern oe the western oceans ; and 
2 spirit of art, through which men soared 
ven to the ‘highest heaven of invention.’ 
Such was the age which gave birth to these 
great men; it was upon the crest of such a billow 
of the sea of time that they were borne to that 
height of distinction to which succeeding 
have looked up with wonder and admiration !* 
T. F. MARSHALL. 
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New LusricantT FoR MACHINERY.—Mre. 
Bryson has proposed a composition for lubn- 
cating machinery, consisting of oil, sulphur, 
and vulcanized cocnichune-~ahich he con- 
siders to possess properties superior to any 
now in use. 








4 Remainder next week, 


of being effected in | 


his tory of art itself, must be | 


THE DUTY OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


i AWARD OF REFEREES 





Wiru regard toa building known as “The 
Railway Tavern,” in the “ Waterside,” Wands- 
worth, a letter, signed W. Smith, North-street, 
Wandsworth, was addressed to the referees in 
February last, setting forth that, “‘ whereas it 
is most Important to all persons building or 
concerned in building operations within the 
limits of the said Act, that all buildings so to 
be built should be built, 





and all operations so | 


to be performed should be performed, uniformly | 


in strict accordance with the rules and direc- 
tions of the said Act, inasmuch as any laxness 
allowed to one owner and builder in the 
observance of such rules and directions may 
tend to give the owner and builder in such 
case a pecuniary 
and builders in the same 
districts :— 

And whereas I, William Smith, having been 
informed that the owner and builder of the said 
“ Railway Tavern” has not built the same in 
conformity with the several particular rules and 
directions, which are specitied and set forth in 
the several schedules to the said Act; and as 
the district surveyor denies the truth of such 
allegation, and asserts in a letter dated 12th 
instant, that the said ‘ houses referred to have 
been built in a very substantial manner, and 
the Act he as been carri d out to the best of my 
judgment - 

He therefore referred the 
referees for their 

At a mee 


building 


district or in other 


matter to the 
decision. 


‘ting held on the premises, the 


*‘ Was found to be rectangu 
to a rounded corner at th 
to consist of three 
street, and of a cellar 


lar in plan, except as 
ingle thereof ; 

level of the 
such level, extending 


south-east 
stories above the 
be low 


along the eastern half of the building ; and to mea- | 


sure from outside to outside of its walls at and above 
the level of its principal entrance, in length, from 
east to west, 33 feet 
from north to south, 


36 feet, or thereabouts; the 


lvantage over other owners | 
advantage Ove ther owner | myself, and say that, 


| time past a pretty 


tors at the Academy this season. is true 
; enough, and “ pity ’tis “tis true.” It seem 
however, to have been rather the Acaden 1y’s 


| spoken of with commendation both by your- 
| self and others, all my drawings have been this 


| wherefore I 


| were 
| nient gap-stoppers 


, or thereabouts, and in breadth, | 


rounded corner before-mentioned taking off about | 


5 feet superficial from the area of the building re- 
sulting from these dimensions. The said building 
was also found to have been ‘ built with all its in- 
closing walls as ‘ external walls,’ 
that a house, which now stands against it on the 
west side thereof, has been built since the erection 
of the building in question, whereby the inclosing 
wall on that side of the said building has become a 
party-wall, as no separate wall has been built to 
form the east side of the said house independently 
of such other wall.’’ 


The district surveyor (Mr. Hiscocks) set 
forth that the materials were good,—* that 
the walls are 14 brick in thickness through- 


out, except the 
able in height, 8 feet 6 inches, 
14 brick, except the 
walls. It was considered, during the progress 
of the work. desirable to avoid any unneces- 
sary weight upon th e foundati on, 
avoid a disjointing s of the plate or bond for the 


» top story, 
and is built in 


floor, by having recourse to piers and arches 
to form recesses in 14-in h work, and there! y 


lessen weight.” 


The referees determined that the building is a 
first-rate of the first or dwelling-house class; ‘‘ and 
that, inasmuch as the external walls of the said 
building on the north and east 
wall on the west side thereof, from the level of the 
topmost floor up to the top of such walls, are 9 
inches, and not 13 inches in thicknes and inas- 
much as all the external walls and the said party 
wall of the said building, from the top of the foot- 
ings up to the floor next below the topmost floor, 
are 13 inches, and not 17} inches in thickness,— 
such walls have been built contrary to the rules and 
directions of schedule C, part 2, of the first-men- 
tioned Act. And we do hereby further determine 
and award that, inasmuch as the said party wall has 
not been raised to the height of 1 foot and 6 inches 
above the part of the roof o if the said building ad- 
joining thereto, such party wall is also contrary to 
the rules of schedule D, part 3, of the said first- 
mentioned Act. 
| mine and award that, 
| east sides of the said building stand close to a public 


' test, in the most unqualified terms, 


which is inconsider- | 
| fine arts ? 
north and east and west | 


And we do hereby further deter- | 
inasmuch as the south and | 


| eare for a few flea-bites 


We have received some strong statements, 
ascribing motives on either side in this case, 
but confine ourselves to the facts of the award. 





ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


THE ROYAL 
A pice of letters es architects are before 
us, complaining of the treatment they have 
received at the Academy: we have room for 
only one at this moment : 
Sir,—That 
of standing ° 


there are but 


among the architectural e<hibi- 


own choice than its misfortune. How othe 
have fared I know not; I can only speak for 
after being for some 
constant exhibitor,—on 
whose productions have more than once heen 


year neglected, although, not in my 
opinion alone, but also that of others, they 
were superior—one of them very decide 
so in regard to importance 
of subject,—to any before offered by m 
reduced to 
ing conclusion that those which have been 
admitted have been so merely because th 

found by their to be very conve- 
, for filling-up blank spaces on 


pint gun: 








was imtilate- 


SiZe@s 


‘ 
the walls. With such not particularly cheer Zz 
impression it was that I entered the so-called 


ee ee ee ee) ee a ee he 


Archite sctural Room, but it was to quit it again 


with triumphant scorn, after taking survey of 


the things there hung up, some of the worst of 
which are in the very best places, and the best 
and most interesting thrust into the very worst 

Sir, you have been by very far too mild in 


your strictures on the Academy’s treatment of 
architecture this season. It is only to your 
own and other architectural journals that we 
can look for its claims to be properly asserted, 
and its rights ably defended ; and, believe me, 
the Academy is not so very thin-skinned as to 
Nothing less will do 


| than a most hearty flagellation on its tough and 


bat it appeared | 


and also to | 


crusty rhinoceros hide. 
Sir, it is architecture at the Royal Academy, 
and not the Royal Academy itself, which it 
behoves you, asa public organ of the archi- 
tectural profession, to encourage, to pl id for, 
and to support. Is it, then, too much to hone 
that you wili return to the subject, and pro- 
against t} 
truly insulting manner—I can give it no ather 
name—in which architecture is treated at a 
Royal Academy professedly established for it: 
encourageinent and advancement, as one of th 
If it be unworthy of ranking with 
the other two, let it _be expelled —and the 
sooner it be turned out the better: but so long 
as it continues to be there recognised as one 
of them, let it be treated with common dec 


| at least, which is more than can now, with any 
sort of truth, be asserted, 
I might sign myself a quondam correspo 
| dent of Tue Buiiper, but on this occasiv 
you must allow me to take the name of 
VINDICATOR 
* The Ruined Spent baht ft ” (10), A. Ranl 


sides, and the party | 


way, and a certain sign or notice board has been | 


fixed against and upon the south-east rounded 
corner of the said building, so that the top of such 


public way, the same is also contrary to the rules 
| of schedule E of the said first-mentioned Act.” 


| Costs, 4/, 12s, 8d., to be paid by the district 
| surveyor, 


ley; a qui t unpretending embodiment 
Goldsmith’s text 


The ruined piediain, now no longer proud, 


Claimed kindred there, and had his claim al- 
lowed.’”’ 
It wants but force to make it a goo by icture 


190” The Greenwood Stre am, ** one 2 of thos : 
delicious shady nooks for which Mr. Creswick 
is so justly celebrated; the quietude and co 
ness that distinguish this picture will refresh 
the spectator, after the glare of positive colour 
naturally consequent to an exhibition. Other 
specimens of the artist’s particular style are, 
* Sammer Time” (57), “* Karly Spring” (159), 
and “ Chequered “shade” (556): the latter 
positively invites on» to walk into the picture 
and experience the ;rateful change of its in- 





| fluence, from the crowded and heated exhibi- 


ene 


. 4 | tion-rooms. 314 
board is more than 18 feet above the level of such | 


Squally Day,” coast scenes 


‘‘Home, by the Sands” 
(reminding one of Collins), and 579. “A 
, by the same artist, 


display as much perfection as those subjects 
in which he has been used to revel. 
25. “ Morning Prayers,” W. Etty, R.A., 
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: | 
beautiful bit of colour, with more attention to | 


making out than customary. (73), “ A Study 
of Still Life,” 126. “ La Fleur de Lis,” and 
1388,“ A Group of Captives,” are beautiful 
blots of colour and effect; in the latter, parti- 
cularly, the pearly hue of flesh is remarkable ; 
and, 404, “ John the Baptist,” is powerful in 
colour, though ill drawn. 

78. Is an oil copy of Mr. Maclise’s “ Chi- 
valry,” finely drawn, but scarcely consistent 
with rules of harmony, or chiaro-scuro: the 
armour in which the knight’s legs are encased 
is truly marvellous, as far as regards imita- 
tion. ‘ Portrait of John Foster, Esq., in the 
Character of Kiteley”’ (111), by the same ac- 
complished artist, is a charming specimen. 

85. “ Sketch of my Father,” E. Landseer, 
R.A., a note of hand upon the artist’s inex- 
haustible and versatile talent as valuable as 
more legitimate coin; the shortness of time in 
which this portrait is said to have been accom- 
plished is almost as extraordinary as the like- 
ness and its artistic excellence 

Besides the landscapes with cattle, painted 
by F. R. Lee, R.A., in conjunction with Sidney 
Cooper, A., there are some, unassisted by this 
valuable auxiliary, of Mr. Lee’s usual standard 
of merit. , * The Broken Bridge,” is one of 
these; it was purchased for an Art-Union 
prizeholder on the first day. 

(J. Phillip.) 

‘ As on the dandelion’s downy wings, 

Fond lovers bid their gentle wishes speed, 
The swain, impatient, lending forceful bre 
To aid the damsel’s sigh.’’ 


ao 


ath, 
An exquisite, small, circular picture, of two 
rustic lovers, painted with great truth and 
refinement. The larger contribution of this 
artist is second to none in execution or diver- 
sity of incident; (1261), “* A Seotch Fair,” 
serving a more favourable position. 
good picture is its neighbour (1249 
room in the Year 1760,” by A. Solomon. 

“The Internal Economy of Dotheboy’s 
Hall” (135), T. Webster, R.A., painted for the 
author of the admirable work from which it is 
taken; and “A Rubber” (178), are worthy of 
the combined efforts of Ostade and 
for effect and aptness of expression. 

157. “ Lady Jane Grey.” C. R. 
R.A. 





‘* Most gentle, most unfortunate ; 
Crowned but to die.’’ 


lady, particularly sweet in expression, 
posed with graceful simplicity. (162), 
Shell,” by the same, is a charming picture, 
though hardly up to the average mark. 


160. “The Butt,” W. Mulready, R.A. 


The ne plus ultra of finish, in conjunction with | 
It has not | 
however; and a feeling of | 
regret is excited that so much power should | 


wonderful arrangement of colour. 
escaped vulgarity, 


not be employed upon subjects with higher 
objects. 
the question here mooted before long. 

130, 
Mulready, R.A. A sweet little bit of every-day 
life, poetically rendered. 

173. ** Country Cousins.” 
Well thought of and full 
predominance of yellow and red ten 
iness, but nevertheless it is superior to 
pictures exhibited of late by same artist. 

191. “ Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, 
and the Prince of Wales, assisting at the 
Toilette of Mademoiselle Montpensier ; «>. 
Landseer, R.A.; exhibits some painting 
in parts, but is disfigured by common-place in 
arrangeme at 

201, “ The Ruins of Hermonthes, Upper 
Egypt,” D. Roberts, R.A., is a fine specimen 
of this excellent artist’s Egyptian adaptations. 

* Meditation,” S.A. Hart, R.A. A well- 
painted half-length nude figure. 


R. Rex 


of character. 


Iyrave, A. 
The 


is to fox- 


the 


nice 


485. “Christ and the Sisters of Bethany,” 
F. Stone. Mr. Stone has taken a decided step 
forward. Last appeals and cherry-lipped 


country belles he has deserted, and turnea his 
thoughts to scriptural subjects, wherein, if it 
were not for his distinguishing prettiness, for 
which so many higher qualities are sacrificed, 
more renown awaits him: there is much that 
claims approbation in this picture. 

* Trafalgar,” (1545), G. Armitage. A 
painful subject. Curiously treated, and not 
likely to increase the reputation of the West- 
minster-hall exhibitor, 


i805, 


de. | 
Another | 
,“ ABall- | 


| traordinary effects, which 


Teniers | 


Leslie, | 


the 
A chaste impersonation of this unfortunate | 
and | 


* The | 


We shall have something to say on | 
| quently be borne in mind. 
“A Shepherd-Boy and Dog,” W. | 


the 


i thunderbolt, &c. 


' the form now called “ Heater,” 


expression 
| ornament. 


573. “A Stage Coach Adee in 1750.” 
W. P. Frith, A. Worthy of Hogarth : full | 
of character and truth of expression. 

607. “ Harvey demonstrating to Charles I. | 
the circulation of the blood, from the heart of 
a deer.” R. Hannah. 
The execution is 
decided without rigidity or disagreeable osten- 
tation ; and the head of Harvey, as indeed the 
figure generally, equal to anything in the 
exhibition. 

The picture immediately under this (608), 
“Pointing out the Text,’ T. F. Marshall, is a 
most pleasing picture, displaying as much good 
taste in the selection of subject as happiness in 
its production: totaly unaffected, its merits 
are of sterling quality. A larger performance 
by this artist (671) “ The Marriage Settlement” 

-time of the Restoration, — placed unde- 
servingly in the Octagon Room, attracts con- 
attention, evincing feeling for colour 


side rable 


and forcible effect, with a great degree of 
ele gance. 

585. “The Battle for the Standard,” R. 
Ansdell. A picture which every one must ob- 
serve both from its large size and powerful 
painting. ‘The horses are masterpieces, more 
especially the bay: drawn with great anato- 


mical truth, and full of life. 
work, and will serve to 
already well founded. 

619. “ The Right of Sanctuary, 
gill, Jun. The fact is illustrated by 

—— —‘In the reign 

Richard II., Lord John Holland, half-brother 
to the King, slew the Lord Stafford not far 
from York. The young lord took 
at the monastery of St. John of Beverley.” 
This picture is one of many instances of the 
wider range of view which the rising school 
of artists are taking, and, moreover, displays 
much careful painting. 

620. “The Eve of the Deluge,” J. Linnell. 
A picture abounding in gorgeous hues and ex- 
though undoubtedly 
clever in conception, in many parts beautiful, 
will have more critics than admirers. 


et neral 
this particular 





HERALDRY 
DECORATIVE-ART 

AT a meeting on the 12th ult., a paper “‘ On 
forms of Heraldic Shields” was read by 
Mr. Partridge. He introduced the subject by 
observing that heraldry may be appropriately 
applied to many other purposes in private life 
than decorating carriages, plate, and buttons, 
as from its peculiar significance and interesting 
picturesque effects, it might with advantage 
become an integral portion of every important 
embellishment. Heraldic shields, he said, 
should have relation to the style of architecture 
or decorations with which they are associated ; 
but, nevertheless, they possess individual and 
periodic chara¢ters in form, which must fre- 
The earliest form 
of shields, it was said, is circular, and which 
subse ‘que *ntly gave place to the oval. Both sh apes 
were adopted by the Greeks, and consequently 
heraldic blazonings may be appropriately ap- 
plied, he thought, within the Acanthus scroll- 


IN DECORATION. 
SOCIETY. 


work and wreaths peculiar to the ornaments of 
their era. Instances supporting this statement 
were adduced, such as Medusa’s, Jupiter’s 


forms of shields 
were used by the Romans, and several were 
described. ‘The Saxons carried the primitive 
~ ular shield, having a spike in the 

entre; but an elongated shape, called the 
“ kite’? shield, became prevalent in the Norman 
period of our history. Reference was made to 
the Bayeaux tapestry. Shields, during the 
Crusades were reduced in length, and assumed 
and sometimes 
and this change afterwards gave 
place to various other shapes, and more parti- 
cularly to the tilting shield, having scalloped 
edges, and a peculiar notch or opening to re- 
ceive a strap-fastening. Both of the last- 
named shields may be seen placed alternately 
on the panelling in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
During the Tudor and Elizabethan periods, 
the Gothic shape was more or less strictly 
adhered to in the practice of heraldic mount- 
ings; but a fanciful bordering or back-ground 
was added, partaking of the characteristic 
of those times 
An oval shield, 


Various 


} 
poss or 


“<n ‘ 7 
Gothic ; 


in all matters of 
it was said, was 


_ peculiar to that style of embellishment. 


A noble subject worked | 
| out with extraordinary skill. 


| tions. 


| as expressive 
It is an admirable | 
enhance a reputation | 
| cluded with some observations on the 
’ H. Pickers- | 
| duced 


of | 


sanctuary | 
| in accordance with the period in which the 











ss 


poy met wih in Italian ces, si ts 
mounted on a ground-work exhibiting a bor- 
| der of over and under-lapping enrichment, 
Mo- 
dern instances, on the gates to the Royal 
Exchange, and in the University Club-house, 
were described as properly characteristic ; but 
the heraldry displayed upon the ceilings of the 
ambulatories in the Royal Exchange were 
alluded to as not being expressed with proper 
heraldic gusto, nor upon appropriate shields, 
for they, at least, should have had relation to 
the characteristic form of the arabesque em- 
bellishments with which they are associated. 
The manner of introducing shields upon cor- 
nices in lofty apartments was noticed, and the 
mode of placing two shields obliquely to the 
face of the wall was pointed out, as forming 
an effective enrichment—a variety being obtain- 
able by adopting badges, crests, or coronets ; 
in the intervals, labels and inscribed ribbons 
offer other vehicles for variety in such decora- 
Some explanations were given respect- 
ing the heraldic embellishments of the Houses 
of Parliament. It was remarked that the 
Royal badges, such as the red or white rose, 
&c., ought to be used by private families only, 
of a period when particular 
obtained by the ancestors of 
Mr. Partridge con- 
absurd 
way in which crests are occasionally intro- 
upon furniture, such as chairs, &c. 
In the course of a discussion by the mem- 
bers, it was contended that, for the Houses of 
Parliament, it would have been more correct 
and picturesque to have varied the shields, 


honours were 
those adopting them. 


cognizance had been respectively adopted. 





RATING LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Own the 5th inst. an appeal was heard at the 
Middlesex sessions, before the assistant-judge, 
against the certificate of Mr. Tidd Pratt, that 
the Russell Institution is entitled to the benefit 
of the Act 6 and 7 Vic., cap. 36, which exempts 
societies for the purposes of literature, science, 
or the fine arts, from parochial and other rates, 
and a decision was come to, which, if it hold 
good, will render the Act inoperative. 

The following is the clause under which the 
exemption was claimed :—‘* Whereas it is ex- 
pedient that societies established exclusively 
for the purposes of science, literature, or the 
fine arts, should be exempted from the charge 
of county, borough, parochial, and other local 
rates in respect of land and buildings occupied 
by them for the transaction of their business, 
and for carrying into effect their purposes; be 
it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords, spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that from and after the Ist day of October, 
1843, no person or persons shall be assessed 
or rated, or liable to be assessed or rated, or 
liable to pay any county, borough, parochial, 
or other local rates or cesses, in respect of any 
land, houses, or buildings, or parts of houses 
or buildings, belonging to any society instituted 
for the purposes of science, literature, or the 
fine arts exclusively, either as tenant or as 
owner, and oceupied by it for the transaction 
of its business and for carrying into effect its 
purposes, provided that such society shall be 
supported wholly or in part by annual volun- 
tary contributions, and shall not, and by its 
laws may not, make any dividend, gift, divyi- 
sion, or bonus in money unto or between any 
of its members; and provided also that such 
society shall obtain the certificate of the bar- 
rister-at-law or Lord Advocate as hereinafter 
mentioned.” 

It was shewn that the institution was estab- 
lished for literary and scientific purposes ; that 
it was supported by annual a subscrip- 
tions, and that donations had been made to it. 

On the other side, it was contended that the 
institution was a voluntary society of gentle- 
men, who met for their own amusement and 
gratification, to read the newspapers and get 
information—was not supported by voluntary 
contributions but by annual subscriptions, and 
was not exempt from rates. 

The assistant judge, who gravely remarked 
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that newspapers had nothing to do with either 
literature or the fine arts! decided against the 
institution on all the points raised. It was 
not one for science, literature, or the fine arts ; 
it was not supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, and therefore was not exempt from 
rates ;—a decision which appears to us quite 
pre} erous. The intention of the Act tis 
to facilitate the association of persons ior 
mutual instruction, the dissemination of know- 
ledge, and the prosecution of literary, scientific, 
and artistic pursuits Scores of institutions 





throughout the kingdom have been exempted 
from the payment of taxes, as it was intended 


they should be; and it is to be hoped, as much 
for the sake yf these as their own, that the 
directors of the Russell Institution will carry 
the matter farther, and let a more competent 


authority decide 





HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMBUSTION IN 
LOCOMOTIVE AND OTHER ENGINES 
AN ' is 88 } I proa dby 
the sur f the Par 8) ns Railway, 
hh promises, if, practi- 
ze t main principles of the 

row nd tand rightly what i 
we understand rightiy what is 


y expressed, he proposes by 
ty (whether as developed in 
lro-electric steam-boiler, or 
not stated), to neutralize the 





yn of the oxygen and hydrogen 
lls it, the gas of 


water, and to employ the oxygen thus libe- 


in the vapour, or, as he calis 


: : ; 
| iY > y r al ai TY ? > y + ~ 
rated in Teeding he fuel in the furnace, by 
nd ng t \ uur or steam thus d phe 
; r ? +, + 
posed ia s irre! from the bonler it 1s 
¥ Y ¥ h, 
pres H mg and } grating, to the 
exciusion of t i i r fter the fire 
I ; + YY 
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[He Drorama.—the | rs of this 
establishment have added a fhine 4 w of Mount 
tua to the Interior of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
previously exnib r and whicl ce the 
latter, is painted by Dioss a pupil of M 
Daguerre. Phe mountain is shewn under 
three aspects—evening, sunrise, ana Guring an 
eruption; the well-known remains of the 
theatre at Taormina are seen on it It is 
a charming picture, truthfui and effective, and 
Wii repay a sit; butt i et 
Mark’s, to those w > fave not already seen it, 


offers even yreater attraction. The effect of 


this interior, as seen lighted up for service, is 
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SURVEYOR OF PAVEMENTS, ST. PAUL’S 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Asout a fortnight ago we received informa- 
tion that the advertisement announcing a 
vacancy in the office of surveyor of pavement 
in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and inviting can- 
didates, was a mere blind; that it was arranged 
that Mr. Beck, the ehurchwarden, a tailor by 
trade, was to have it, and that those who took 
any trouble in it would merely waste their time. 
Fearing to commit af injustice, we kept back 
the statements; but the result confirming the 
truth of them, we feel bound to condemn this 
illustration of a course which we have on more 
than one occasion strongly protested against. 

It appears that there were twenty-two can- 
didates. The farce of election was proceeded 
with, and the number reduced to five, who 
, after due esa n, "shell to the 
contest. They consisted of—Mr. Beck, the 
present churchwarden; Mr. Hakewill, the 
district - surv yor ; ind Messrs. B annister, 
Lakeman, and Pennington, surveyors; when 
. further appeared by the votes that 21 were 


were 


ae 


on Botheway’s new principie of internal iron- 
binding, and although not above 24 inches, 
were equal to 30 or 36 in h Goverment- 
blocks.——The Stockport viaduct, erected in 
1839-40, required 400,000 cubic feet of stone 
and 11,000,000 bricks. It is 1,783 feet long, 
with 26 arches, 22 of them 63 feet span each. 
It is 4 feet higher than the Menai bridge. 
The height of the parapet a the river is 
Lil feet, and that of the rails above the foun- 
dations of the arches 120 feet. Its cost was 
70,0001. The Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire line is progressing near Retford, 
where the tunnel of half a mile is being 
worked through the Clarbro’ bill, and a bridge 





to the south of the town is nea completed. 
A bridge of three arches over ake Idle has 
given some trouble in piling, &c., from the 
peaty and insecure nature of the ground, which 
is also full of fir-trees, 7 feet below the sur 
face, and soft as clay till exposed, when they 
shrink much, and become hard as stone. 
Six thousand bricks have been already used in 


the erection of this structure, which is ne arly 
ready for the battlements. 


ecorded for Mr. Beck, and none for either of | 


tha other candidates. 


i 





Since the above was written we have received | 


a letter, signed P. Skae, Hart-street, Covent 
Garden, the late surveyor, complaining of the 
way in which he has been treated. We insert 
the following portion of it without comment, 
as we know nothing of the circumstances of 
the discharge of the writer. Our complaint 
elates only to the appointment of the new 
$s urveyor. 

After my having performe! the duties of 
surveyor of pavements for above fifteen years, 
I flatter myself to the satisfaction of the majority 
of the inhabitants, whose signatures I appealed 
to as testimonials, certainly so as never to 
have any charge of incompetency alleged 
against me,—a jobbing tailor, who was made 
a churchwarden last year, has procured my 
removal, and himself to be in my place, 
in spite of all the feeling of, as I think, com- 
mon justice, expressed in my behalf. Now, 
Sir, | beg to ask, whether such appointment 
made during the time of his holdiny office, and 
1 an ex-officio member of the paving 
ttee, against the express directions of a 
local Act, and after the time allowed in the 
Metropolitan Paving Act (Michael Angelo 
l'aylor’s) has expired for the election of a sur- 
€ \ ; can be considered to be 
legal, or whether such election is null and 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


{ new sort of carriage-epring, in which 


elasticity and strength are said to be o btained 
with hight pi ates, and at ab jut one- third | <8 
cost, has been recently registered by Messrs. 


It consists of 








Bi K aod Parkin, of Sheth id. 
th inverted curves, two of which unite and 
run into each other, so as to have a triple 
bearing, while the third eurve below bears 
with its ends against the middle swell of each 
f the upper, to which it is attached by boits. 
-th We ’ Journal states that the 
bri ie tee erecte } on the Oxford, W ITCes- 
ter, and Wolverhampton line, at Dudley, over 
the Birmingham turnpike-road, near the 
castle, has @ i time given way Th 
en, wa had begun to build tl 
le wings to the bridge, and had su hout 
i ida [ \ 
t found n . 10 | ~ 
sO j } t su 
otherwise g y imy rished. Before the 
tn mre ¢ id f usgaed A l rg portion if 
meend of the bridge, together with a con- 
SideraDi seyment yt ti irch itself, ane 
down, fortunately without ident to the 
workmen. ‘Timber props have been put up, 
and the “ unfortunate” bridge is undergoing 
such re pairs as W il, it 1s said, c iy re- 
store its strength and safety, though, we much 
fear, without a sufficient restoration of its 
iJUU1LV-Gainag ] re} lia ae ~The great 


iron cylinder which is to be planted in di ep 
water inthe Tamar, off Saltash, preparatory 
he erection of the bride there for the 
Cornwall line, was launched on the 26th ult., 
and safely doated off to the hulks moored for 
its de posit, in six hours. ‘he purchase- 


| blocks for the occasion were tnade, it is said, 


INDUSTRIAL KNOWLEDGE.* 





We are sometimes told that education has 
| very little to do with manual industry; that 


) oI] | 


the one relates tothe head and the heart, while 
the other deals only with muscle and sinew 
** Look,” it is said, “ how many are there, who, 
having received an efficient eda ation, start in 
trade, and fail. Look, air 

ceed eminently ia trade, \ 
education worthy of the name i 
education consist in making Greek and Latin 
an end, instead of means to an end—if a whole 
course of school instruction pass without one 
lesson relating to the physical world around us 
—then, indeed, may we well unders 
an educated man may fail in trade or manu- 
facture. But if education consist in the rigt 
developm nt of all the faculties that God has 
given us; then is the man who steadily watches 
and studies the external world, and the power 
he has over it, acquiring industrial knowledge 
at every step. Nearly all industry consists ia 
the transformation and adaptation, by human 
means, of materials abundantly scattered 
around us ; and he who uses his external senses 
and his 
properties of these varied materials, 1s acq 
ing the elements of industrial knowledge, 
which, even if he had not the advantage of that 
| thore systematic education which expands the 
intellect and warms the heart, will one day he 
fruitful of good to him, though the mod 

the moment may be equally beyond his ken. 
“A young man,” says Sir Robert Kane, 
“wanting to sell spectacies in London, petitions 





fang how 


< 


‘common-sense” in studying the 





the corporation to allow him to open a iittle 
shop, without paying the fees of freedom, and 
he is refused He goes to Giasgow, and the 
corporatiun refuse him there. H ike AC- 


qualitance wi h sume members of the U uiver- 
sity, who find him very intelligent, and per- 
mit him to open his shop withia their walls. 


He does not sell spectacles and mayic lanterns 
li * ie * 2 
enough to occupy ali his time; he occupies 


i 
himself at intervals Im taking asumder and re- 
ill the machines he can come at 


finds there are books on mechafties written in 





I yh ianguages rwrows @d ymiary, 
ind ros yse ia preadt DowKs 
l { SLY | ) bier a i ire 
fond of ypping inte his tl om, 10 th 
€ ss, t what t ya y, and 
to 100K at the qu rinstruments he pusiructs 
\ machin n the University coliection wants 
repairing, and he is employed. He makes ita 
new machine. The stea n-engine is con- 


structed ; and the giant mind ot Watt stauds 
out before the world—the author of in- 
dustrial sapremacy of his country, the heral id 
of a new force of civilization. But was Watt 
educated? Where was he educated? At his 
own workshop, and in the best manner. Watt 
learned Latin, when he wanted it for his 
business. He learned French and German; 
but these things were touls not ends. He up 


them to promote his engineering plans, as he 
j } amu 7 
used la h 23 and i:evers. 
* From “ The Voice of the People, a supplement to all 


newspapers,’ a cheap weekly periodweai, recently started OF 
he indefatigable, clear-headed, sad right-miaded (aariee 
Knight . 


ae are ery © 


i, ae ede, re 
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CHURCH, 


OPEN ROOFS. 


TIMBER 


DEANERY, WORCESTER 





NEAR BEDFORD 





-N TIMBER ROOFS 


our examples of open 
Lv, 3, the roof from th 

the old deanery at Worcester, dating 
It was simple, and had a very good 
had, because three days after the 





for our engraving were taken, the 
whole of this portion of the building was re- 
moved. The roof itself was ticketed “ for 
sale,” but we are not aware if there were any 
purchasers for it. The length of the hall was 
about 55 feet, its height, from floor to sofhit 
of tie-beam, in the centre, 12 feet. 


sketches 





i a s¢ ile 
| as the 
| be useful to our readers, 


there ! 
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is > first truss in ur ar n ) 
bit LP st 4 i OUT Albay il Ve 


r of an inch to the foot ; but 


engraving is 
of a quarte 
scantlings of the various timbers may 
we subjoin them: 
Tie beam, 12 in. by 11 in. deep; principa 
rafter, 7 in. thick ; collar beam, 8 in. by 7 in. 
thick ; struts, 6 in. by 6in. in the narrowest 
part ; purlins,7 in. by 5 in.; braces, 11 in. by 


2 i rafters, 5 in. by 4 in 


2in.; common 
being the width). 

Of these latter there are five an 
between each principal. <A roof of similar « 
struction, but exceedingly rich and beautiful, 
is still in existence at this same building: 
belongs to what formerly was the “ Guestin 
Hall,” bee n for many years divided 
into different floors, for modern — 
This building was some time ago ca 
measured by Mr. Harvey Eginton, Archit 
of Worcester, who at the same time publish¢ 
a view, showing how he proposed to restore 
this fine old hall to its ancient grandeur. We 
hope, before long, to hear that hi 
being carried into execution. 

Fig.4 is the nave roof of the church, dedicated 
to “* All Saints,”’ at Wilshamstead, a villa 
about four miles south of Bedford. Ti 
belongs to the perpendicular period. 
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To THE District SuRVEYOR oF SourH 
KENSINGTON.—Mr. Editor, for the sake of 
her Majesty’s heges, do pray call the attention 
of the district-surveyor of South Kensington 
to some buildings now going up in the Ken- 
sington High-road, opposite Kensington-gar- 
dens. More than one fall has already occurred 
As an old inhabitant of Kensington, I 
grieve to see this charming neighbourhood dis- 
figured by such structures; but for this I sup- 
pose there is no remedy. Sound construction, 


however, may surely be insisted on under the 
Buildings Act, 


A MAGISTRATE, 
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SHOP IN THE SHOE-MARKET, ANTWERP. 





Ix Belgium, as elsewhere, considerable im- 


provement has been lately made in the appear- | 
ance of structures built for the purposes of 
trade. The annexed engraving represents a | 
shop recently completed in the Marché aua 

Souliers, at Antwerp, from the design of 

M. Dens, an architect of the town.* 

It needs little description. The windows | 
for the basement story are screened by orna- 
mental open-work, and have above them panels | 
decorated with flowers in enamel. The slender 
columns, which form the divisions of the shop- 
front, stand on corbels. 





INTONACO,—A NEW CEMENT. 

In the science of building one of the most 
important points to be attended to is the quality 
of the cement used, either for forming the 
joints, for binding the materials together, or 
as a plaster for coating the exterior or interior 
parts of our work. The qualities of such a | 
cement or composition should be, moderate | 
price, quickness and hardness in setting, im- | 
perviousness to damp, freedom from exfolia- | 
tion or destruction by exposure to changes in | 
the atmosphere, and the capability of enduring | 
a powerful heat without cracking or flying off | 
from the surface on which it is spread. It has 
heen reserved for a ladyt to make the discovery 
of a composition for a cement which has many | 
of these properties, and which she secured by 
a patent, abcut four years ago. This discovery | 
has been made from long and patient reason- | 
ing and research, and from numberless expe- | 
riments. The whole result of her investiga- 
tion has been, that “ if the constituents of any 
mineral body of which lime forms a part, be 
mixed in their true proportions (the lime being | 
perfectly free from carbon), and these mixed 
with animal and vegetable remains, under cir- | 
cumstances of due moisture and heat, aggre- | 
gation of their particles will take place at | 
periods, varying with the substances under | 
experiment, from a few minutes, to hours, | 
weeks, and months.” It were needless for us | 
here to enter into a description of the several | 
very useful experiments which the inventor 
instituted to perfect her discovery ; suffice it to 
say, that upon the principle which she has laid 
down, a valuable and entirely new archi- | 
tectural cement has been composed. ‘To this | 
she has given the name of Intonaco, which is | 
merely the Italian word for wall plaster. 

It is of a pure white colour, and when mixed | 
with Roman cement, forms an excellent stone 
colour. It is capable of receiving good polish, | 
and of maintaining that polish when exposed 
to changes in the atmosphere. With it imita- 
tions of marbles and granites can be formed. | 
It is said to have already proved itself, after a | 
trial of years, to be a cure for damp arising 
from porosity, or from sea salt. Further, 
besides as a plaster for walls, it serves admi- | 
rably for flooring. The flooring in the sunk 
story should be laid upon brick shivers or 
coarse gravel, filled in and beaten hard with 
sand or clay (never with rubbish) up to within 
an inch of the floor level : that inch of Intonaco 
of the coarsest and cheapest sort will make a 
tloor as firm as sandstone, and it may be jointed 
or not, at pleasure, to represent tiles. It sets 
hard in a few hours, and in eight or ten days 
after finishing, an apartment done with it may 
be inhabited. 

All our plasters shrink in drying; but the 
Intonaco, instead of shrinking, expands, so 
that it is necessary to leave a small space be- 
tween architraves and linings to allow for this 
expansion. This prevents the lodging of ver- 
min; and it is a curious fact that neither rats 
nor mice will ever venture to penetrate through 
this cement. Perhaps one of the most import- 
ant branches of usefulness for this composition 
is for the coating of the interior walls of stables. 
It is well known that common lime used on 
the walls of stables, combining with the am- 
monia so copiously thrown off from horses 


* Our engraving is reduced from an illustration in the 
Beigique Communair, an ably-conducted periodical, pub- 
lished weekly. 

+ Mrs, M. H, Marshall, of Fdinburgh 
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SHOP, IN THE SHOE 


and their litter, forms a compound gas which 
is totally unfit for respiration, and therefore 
destructive to the health and life of animals 
confined in it ; and in time the process totally 
destroys the very substance of the lime itself, 
so that it crumbles from the surface, and from 
between the stones of the wall, thus rendering 
the stables unsightly and unsafe, besides sub- 
jecting them to incessant repairs. ‘The experi- 
ments that have been made prove that the 
Intonaco remains unaltered under the action 
of the most powerfully concentrated ammonia, 
or any other gas evolved from animal bodies. 
Its resistance to fire is not the least of its 
useful qualities. Half an inch depth of it has 
been known to protect lath from intense fire 
for two hours. Perhaps we may be pardoned 


| if we here mention some of the marked pecu- 


Seen | 





-MARKET, ANTWERP. 


liarities which are observable in most large 
conflagrations of houses. These are the con- 
stant and rapidly recurring sounds of sharp 
explosions, resembling those of artillery, 
which, from the peculiarity of sound, do not 
arise from the splitting or rending of wood or 
masons’ work: and the effect of these ex- 
plosions is invariably to accelerate and extend 
the progress of the conflagration. On close 
examination by one who has turned his atten- 
tion to the cause of these explosions, it was 
found that in a case of a large fire in Man- 
chester some years ago—“ A side wall of a 
warehouse was pulled down, it is presumed 
with the intention of insulating the fire; a 
view was thus gained of the interior, where the 
fire raged fiercely among goods apparently 
piled in the middle of the floor; three or four 
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explosions took place in rapid succession ; the 
lath and plaster were projected, as it were, en 
and, at the 
whitish 
and upward, where, finding 
it expired in the sky 
manner of exhausted gas.” 
on experimenting —discovered 
as the heat rose to a certain | 


masse, from the opposite wall, 
same moment, there was a rush of 
flame, outward 
nothing to fasten upon, 
exat uv in the 
Our observer 

that, “ As 
pitch in the front of the lathed panels experi- 
mented upon, there was emitted from the back 
of them a dense smoke of a peculiarly pungent 
and disagreeable odour. The simple apparatus 
of a wine-glass, wrapped in a wet handkerchief, 
speedily demonstrated that this smoke in part 
consisted of steam, and, with the assistance of 
a friend, it was found that it owed its pun- 
to the presence of pyroligneous acid, 
odour to that of carburetted | 


soon 


gency 


" ¢ . 
and its offensive 


hydrogen gas—the same gas that is burned in 
our streets.”’ It is thus easy to account for 
th ent explosions when we know that this 
highly imflammable gas is generated behind 
the lath and plaster of a building on fire. 

It is not in th vince of this paper to ex- 
plain how these gases are formed. It may 
merely be stated that the pyroligneous acid is 
produce ed from the heated wood-work ; and 


that, 


the quantity 


in manufactories of pyroligneous acid, 
of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
ng with the acid, is eo great 


which comes off a! 


as to require an apparatus for its removal and | 
consum ptie n. | 

In respect of the price of the intondco, this | 
will, of course, rest with the manufacturers. | 
It has been sold at the following rates :—the | 


coarse, 2s. 5d. per ewt.; the fine, or pure white, 
3s. 6d. G.S.D. 





PARIS BY MOONLIGHT. 
\LOSSEUM IN THE REGENT'S PARK. 


rH 

THe Colosseum, as arranged by Mr. Wil- | 
liam Bradwell, is the most extraordinary and | 
striking exhibition in the kingdom ; and in the 
new panorama which has just been produced 
there, direction, by Mr. Danson, 
another triumph has been achieved. “ Paris | 
by Moonlight ” is a most effective and beauti- | 
ful production. ‘“ London by Night” was a 
wondrous deception :—We once heard an old 
dame there, after searching owt her own house in 
Fleet-street, exclaim, in full belief, to her daugh- 
ter, who stood by her, “ Why, Mary, there’s 
that Tom shutting up the shop, and it isn’t | 
eighto’clock yet!”—but Paris is more artistical, 
and the disposition of the city, the whiteness 
of the public buildings, the fountains, gardens, 
boulevards, and thousand lamps, afford even 
greater opportunity to the artist than our own 
less glittering, though more wonderful city. 

Those who have not seen Paris, and may 
not be willing to risk the journey just now, 
get a perfect idea of it by a visit to the 
and those who do know it will | 
have their recollections revived and associations 
awakened. 


under his 


may 


Colosseum ; 





METALS. 

Tue Iron Hardware and Metal Trades Pen- 
sion Society held their fitth anniversary festival | 
at the London Tavern, on 26th ult., the Lord | 
Mayor in the « ur, and the sheriffs of Lon j n 


and Middlesex, with about 150 gentlemen, 
present. The balance in hand at the close of 
the past year was 2,711/. odd, and several 
hundreds have since been add ~—According 
to the Belgian papers, the furnaces lately out 
of blast about Liege and Charleroi are getting 
Into activity again, but the tron oal trades 
have been and still are greatly depressed.—— 
An accident occurred lately at the tron foundry 
of Chatillon-sur-Indre, where. in pouring molten 
metal for a large anvil moulds, it 


into da np 
out, and five men killed 
burnt. ——— A 
ung Journal forwards the 


was violently thrown 
and fifteen sever: 
spondent of the Mi 
results of four analyses of moulding sand, by 
Herr Kaupmann, of the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution at Berlin, from which it 
appears that, in widely different localities, the 
best article is remarkably alike in composition, 
and that it may be artificially produced, by mix- 
ing about 93 parts of silicious earth, or 
quartzose sand, with 2 parts of oxide of iron 
and 5 of clayey or argillaceous earth, as free 
as possible from lime. These proportions he | 
particularly recommends for the casting of | 







corre- 


statues, &c. 


| to the cleansing of tlie iron. 


| Mechanics’ Magazine, ask 


| intersect a line so as to make it 
| in length, the line being parallel to the given 





Germany for rendering iron malleable and 
cleansing it from sulphur, phosphorus, and 
arsenic, consists of 1$ 1b. of peroxide of man- 
i lb. of common salt, 
potter’s clay. It has been proposed to employ 
sal-ammoniac instead of the salt, as the chlo- 
rine in sal-ammoniac is double the quantity of 
that contained in an equal weight of salt, and 


fanese, o 


| no clay is required; it does not increase the 
| slags, and the quantity of hydrogen gas in sal- 


contributes much 

The expensit € 

cost of the sal-ammoniac, however, has pre- 

vented its employment on a large scale.—— 

Messrs. J. and W. Dean, of Newcastle, in the 
t} 


a 
the following ques- 


ammoniac (7 or 8 per cent. 






articles be 


tions of practical men :—Can smal 
cast, of cast-steel, with any degree of sharp- 
ness, and by what means’? Can these 
steel articles, so cast, be made to receive any 
degree of hardness; and by 

would such steel, when annealed, be capable 
of being turned? Which is the best mode of 
proceeding in making and melting cast-steel, 
fluxes, heat, crucibles, &c.?——A 


Cast- 


what methods 


as regards 


rich mine of black lead has: been opened in 
Jeffrey, N.H., United States, at the foot of 
| the Monadnock mountain. It brings about 
| seventy-five dollars per ton. The mine was 


| purchased for the sum of fifty dollars. 





Cc. B. R.’S QUERY.—TO SET OUT A 
CANT. 
C. B. R. asked * for a rule to construct two 
lines on the ends of a given line, that would 
equal to them 


line, and also at a given distance from it. 
In vol. iv., p. 93, a mode to effect this is 


given very fully, together with an algebraic 


solution. We insert, however, one other mode, 
from more than a dozen which have been 
forwarded to us. 
é Bemis Mm. ‘ dieice 
/ \ 
\ 


; 
A " 0 B 


Data—Line AB, indefinite line CD, parallel 
to AB. The distance om between both lines. 


and 10 ozs. of 


Schafpautel’s powder, used in chants, by which they were entirely destroyed. 


With some repining he took his seat in the 


train which went immediately after ; and his 


feelings when he reached the scene of the dis- 
aster need not be described,—they shake him 
even at this moment, though thankfulness is 
predominant. If our readers, when matters 
appear to go crossly, chance to remember this 
occurrence, they may perhaps feel better able 
to say, “Everything is for the best,” and 
pursue their way, if it be a right one, with re- 
newed vigour and an assured heart. 





RENOVATION OF WELLESBOURNE 
CHURCH, 

NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
WELLESBOURNE CHURCH, an edifice of 
Norman foundation, standing between Strat- 
ford and Warwick, has be en renovate i under 
the direction of Mr. J. P. Harrison, of Lon- 
don. It bad been greatly mutilated and dis- 
figured. According to the Worcester Journal, 
the whole of the renovations have been made 
in the decorated style. The north aisle has 
been entirely rebuilt, the nave considerably 
lengthened, and a new chancel erected, it 


being found necessary to take down the old 
| 


| Norman arch, which has been replaced in the 


| which stood near the ground 
| of the east end of the original south aisle, 


side of the chancel opening into the Mordaunt 
aisle. A very curious small quatrefoil window, 
on the exterior 
has 
been re-inserted in a similar position in the 
new wall. The chancel seats are of oak, with 
broad poppy-head desks; the pulpit, which 
stands within the nave on the north side, is 
of carved oak, in compartments of an octa- 
gonal shape, and springing from a central 
stem ; the prayer desks are low and open, and 
the bible-stand of carved oak, supported ona 
pedestal of the same wood. ‘The floors of the 
chancel and Mordaunt aisles are laid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, in patterns of red 
and yellow, with a border of plain black, with 
an ornamented tile at each corner; the walls 
around the altar and chancel are also finished 
with tiles. 

The Mordaunt aisle is separated from the 
vestry by a stone screen, into which is worked, 
asa border, blue and yellow tiles. In the 


| centre 1s to be inserted a full-length brass re- 


clining figure in memory of the late very uni- 


| versally respected Sir John Mordaunt, over 
| which is to be placed an appropriate legend. 


| stained dark, 
| The 


Bisect AB in 0, draw om perpendicular to | 


| CD, join Am: take any distance mn on the line 
| me, then on the céntre 2 with a radius double 


mn describe an are cutting mA in r, join nr 
and draw As parallel to nr. 


equal. J. B. 





ACCIDENT ON THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

\ FRIGHTFUL accident occurred at 
Shrivenham station on Wednesday, to 
expr which left Bristol at two o’clock 
for London. ‘The circumstances, as we learnt 
them on the line immediately after the melan- 


train was 


the 


Ss train, 


oly occurrence, were these. ‘The 

1 few minutes after time, and the porter at the 
in. who had been away at dinner, con- 
eluded on his return that it had passed, and 
brought a horse-box and truck near to, if not 
on to, the rails, ready for the down train. The 
express train came on ata tate of fifty miles 
an hour, telegraphed, if we understood rightly, 
that all was clear. <A collision was, of course, 





Make mt equal to | Warwick 
ms and join Bt; then will As, sf, and ¢B be all | "8" ick. 


| side of the chancel 


the | 


The roof is open, shewing the timbers, 
and plastered in the intervals. 
windows, which have 4001., are 
of a_ stained-glass. The chancel window 
has full-length figures, of St. Peter in the 
centre, with St. James and St. John on either 
Three lancet windows on the 
contain subjects 
trative of the principal events in the life of 
St. Peter. These windows are by Holland, of 


cost 


side. south 


tii 
1uuUS- 


The window in the Mordaunt aisle, executed 
by Ward and Nixon, London, has the figures 
of angels, St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas; 
in the two lower divisions are illustrations of 
our Saviour raising Lazarus from the dead, 
and of Mary in the garden. 

The east window looking into the south 


| aisle contains two subjects—Christ raising the 


daughter of Jairus, and Christ restoring to 
life the widow’s son, and is by Willement. 
The church has, with the exception of the 
tower, been entirely rebuilt of blue 
stone, with stone dressings; 
roofs are covered with dark Broseley tiles, and 


almost 
Guinton 


the 


| surmounted with ornamented pinnacled tiles. 


the result; the horse-box was swung round, and | 


the carriage next the tender was dashed to 
pieces, killing four, if not more, and maiming 


all the other passengers, with the exception of | 


one of the Company’s servants, who happened 
to be seated in a corner, and marveliously 
escaped. The writer of this notice was hasten- 
ing over Bristol-bridge, to proceed to town by 
this train, and was stayed against his will 
through a fire in the extensive warehouses of 


, the Messrs. King, the well-known Bristol mer- 








* See p. 202 ante 


| some of the persons concerned. 





Beprorp Gaouw TEenpners.—A_ corre- 
spondent has forwarded to us the following 
list of tenders, delivered for Bedford Gaol, 
with a somewhat mysterious statement, com- 
plaining of improper conduct on the part of 
As the latter 
is not authenticated by the name of the writer, 
we are unable to insert it :— 


Woodruff, Bedford . £19,850 


Miller and Co., ditto... 19,105 
Cobb and Co., ditto ...... 18,888 
Jackson, London nee 18,300 
Clarke, Feversham ...... 17,800 


17,197 


Parker, Thrapston (accepted ) 
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AT the Society of Arts on the 12th instant, 
Mr. Dighy Wyatt read a paper on “ The art of 
Enamel, ancient and modern.” It commenced 
with some remarks on the necessity of in- 


creasing the resources of the designers of | 


metal-work, by effecting changes in the process 
of manufactures, and by that act producing a 
novelty, which might possess all the charm of 
freshness, without any of that extravagance so 
constantly resorted to in the attempt to produce 
variety. 

The speaker affirmed, that the art of enamel 
presented this so much wished for desideratum, 
and that by imitating the practice of the 
medieval artists in this material, we might 
considerably enrich our industrial resources 
and facilitate the execution of beautiful works 
of utilitarian art. 

After a hasty description of the composition 
of pure enamel and the nature of the pigments 
usually employed to colour it, Mr. Wyatt pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the six leading varieties 
which had been adopted at various periods in 
the history of the art, to unite the vitreous 
paste with its metallic base, endeavouring, as 
far as possible, to describe each genus in the 
language of some contemporary authority. The 
first, or Byzantine process, which obtained 
throughout the eastern empire from probably 
the time of Justinian down to about the year 
1300, was illustrated from the particulars 
furnished by Theophilus, the celebrated artist- 
monk of the eleventh or twelfth century, and 
its chief peculiarity appeared to have been the 
formation of casements, or cavities, for the re- 
ception of the enamel, by means of gold filigree. 
The second, or early Limoges style, which was 
so much practised in that city from probably 
the eleventh century, until the frightful siege 





and massacre by the Black Prince, was | 
described from a comparison of the admirable | 
notices of Mr. Albert Way with those of M. | 


Vetit, Dussieux, Vother, and the Abbe Texier, 
and would seem to have substituted for the 
filigree compartments of the Byzantine mode, 
excisions formed in the thick copper-plate by 
the graver. The third, or early Italian mode, 


practised for probably some fifty years before | 


the days of Ugolino Veris, the artist who exe- 
cuted the celebrated shrine in Oecevieto Cathe- 


dral in the year 1338, and carried by subsequent | 
goldsmiths and enamellers down to the end of | 


the sixteenth century, was detailed from 
descriptions given by Vasari and Benvenuto 
Cellini, about the middle of that century. It 
appears to have held a midway position between 
the ancient “ champ leve,”’ or incised, and the 
painted enamels afterwards produced, consist- 
ing in engraving silver after the manner of 
medallic relief, and then floating over it with 
variously coloured transparent pastes. As con- 
temporary with this variety, mello was sl:ghtly 
alluded to. 

Benvenuto was said to have, if not invente d. 
at least been the first to describe the improve- 
ment that took place, about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, in the art, which con- 
stituted what the reader called jeweller’s 
enamel. It consisted in using asa vehicle with 
the glass — der em} loyed to cover small 
gold or silver | objects in the round “ or in the 
highest relief,’ water in which pips of pears 
had been steeped. ‘This held the paste in its 
place until vitrifaction took place, and was so 
delicate a cement, as to in no degree interfere 
with the perfect purity of the enamel. 

The fifth, or “late Limoges” variety was 
described as having sprung at once, fully 
armed, from the brain of that Jupiter of 
enamel workers, Leonard Lamousin, under the 
auspices of Francis I., and differed from its 
predecessors chiefly in entirely covering the 
surface of the metal with an opaque paste, and 
then painting on that with transparent ¢ jlours, 
regaining the effect of a translucent ground 
by applying silver leaf in partic ular situations, 
fastening it with a glaze of colourless enamel, 
and then tinting over it. These peculiarities, 
as well as the peinture grisdtre and touching 
with gold, were illustrated from the interesting 
manuscripts published by M. Maurice Ardent, 
of Limoges. This style appears to have 
dwindled into nonentity under the hands of the 
Nonailhers, a family who lived (they can 
scarcely be said to have flourished) during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. In con- 


ON THE ART OF ENAMEL. | process, the miniature style, eben allu- s present commission amounted to 86 miles. It also 
| appeared that Mr. Hodgson, a 


_ sion was made to the labours of Sir Theodore 
de Mayerne (whose interesting manuscript we 
may shortly hope to see published, under the 
auspices of Mr. Hendrie), and his connection 
with Petitot, the principal and best known of 
this school of art. The improvements effected 
in this style would seem to have been a great 
enrichment of the pallette by the addition of 
new pigments, the power of roultiplying the 


number of firings, and gradually the succes- | 


sion of tints, their hardness and fusibility by 
the addition of fluxes, &c. Unhappily, the 


mystery many selfish artists have thrown over | 


their modes of procedure render them exceed- 
ingly difficult to analyse or describe. 

The reader then, commencing with Egypt, 
gave a rapid sketch of the history of the art, 
noting the barbaric enamels existent in the 
north, probably previous to the Roman con- 
quests, touching on the connection between 
the Limoges and Byzantine schools, and 


tracing, though necessarily very briefly, all the | 


sahent points in its existence, as both a manu- 
facture and an art, in our own and other 
countries. He glanced at what had been 
recently done in the ateliers of Wagner and Ru- 
dolph at Paris, and the paintings of Messrs. 
Bone and Essex, and concluded by expressing 


an earnest hope, that the knowledge of art | 


possessed by those — might soon be 
grafted on the skill of our workmen, and that 
we may ere long ad “A and fully carry out the 
old practice of the middle ages, so ably cha- 
racterised by the Abbé Texier, in his eloquent 
declaration that then art and manufactures 
were blended and identified; art gaining by 
the affinity great practical fa ility, and manu- 
factures much original beauty. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


A GENERAL court was held on Thursday morn- 
ing in last week ; the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth in 
the chair. 
Several payments having been ordered, a recom- 
mendation was received from the General Purposes 
| Committee—‘‘ That the committee have power to 
appoint Mr. Joseph Calverly as collecting clerk, 
with emoluments not exceeding 150/. a year, and 
on such conditions as the committee shall think 
expedient.”’ 

In reference to this recommendation it was stated 
| that the cost of collection for the Westminster divi- 
sion for the future would not be more than one- 
fourth its former expense. The recommendation 
was agreed to. 

The following recommendations for new sewers 
were also adopted —Suffolk Mews, Middlesex 
Hospital, 300 feet of sewer, estimate 45/.; Ux- 
bridge-road, Bayswater (conditionally), 330 feet of 
sewer, estimate, 85/.; Marylebone and Finchley- 
road (conditionally) 78 feet of sewer, estimate, 351. ; 
Ovington-square, Brompton (conditionally), proper 
outlets to be made, 75/. 

It was stated that for the Uxbridge-road work 
the whole expense would be repaid by the parties 
benefitted ; and in the case of the work at Ovington- 
square, Brompton, two yostine would contribute 
each 25/., so that the cost to the district would not 
exceed 25/. 

A report was read from the Committee of General 
Purposes on the proposed drainage of the new 
Piece at Holloway, which stated that an estimate 
had been given in by Mr. Roe, the surveyor, of the 
expense of putting down an efficient drainage for the 
prison, and, at the same time, relieving the whole 
district of Holloway, which was at present frequently 
flooded. As the city of London were interested 
particularly in this matter, it was proposed that that 
corporation should contribate 975/., and this court 
the remainder, the total cost being 1,7007. 

In answer to a question of the Hon. F. Byng, the 
surveyors said, that the same works, under the old 
system of ¢ helnd ge , would have cost between 41,0001. 
and 5 ».0007. The re port was a greed to. 

The surveyor (Mr. Phillips) reported that John 
Hooper, of West Wall, Poplar, had broken into a 
sewer without leave of the he and that he had 
been summoned to shew cause why he had done so. 
Upon being called he did not appear, and the 
summons being proved, he was fined 5/. for the 
damage, such fine not to be enforced until after the 
next court. 

A report was read from the surveyors on the 
progress of the cleansing and flushing of sewers, 
which stated that 4, 330 cubic yards of deposit bad 
been flushed away from 33,999 feet in length of 
sewers in the Westminster division; and in the 
Tower Hamlets and Surrey and Kent divisions, 


24,283 cubic yards had been flushed. The total | 


: this subject. 





practical chemist, 
had been called in to assist them (the surveyors) 
in the trial of experiments with the various deo- 
dorising fluids, so that it might be determined which 
kind would be the most efficacious and the cheapest ; 
and with the view of aiding the court in their ex- 
ertions for the benefit of the poor by all the means 
in his power, Sir William Burnett had offered to 
reduce the price of his deodorising fluid from 
ls. 8d. to 7d. per quart. Mr. Hodgson’s report 
on the different fluids gave the following results :— 
The statement and correspondence were ordered to 
be printed for discussion hereafter. 


Per cubic 
Cubic yard. 
yds. ft Quarts. Pints. 
Ledoyen’s .... 33 .. 18 required 197 equal to 11°52 
Ellerman’s.... 35 .. 5 . 06°50 pe 5°48 
Burnett's . 19 .. 23 es 1°75 . 115 


Mr. Stable said that, since the last court, upwards 
of 100 cesspools had been cleansed, and that, in 
every case, this had given the greatest satisfaction. 
The Hon. F. Byng wished to know whether their 
cleansing pump had heen used by the corporation 
of London ?>—Mr. Roe said that one had been 
ordered by that body, and had since been seen in 
use in Paternoster-row. 

The surveyors handed in certain estimates for the 


| drainage of the East London Union Workhouse, in 


the Mile-end-road, from the surveyors to the city 


| of London; and in answer to a question, the sur- 


veyor stated that a most efficient plan of drainage 
might be executed at two-thirds less expense than 
the present plan. Mr. Leslie thought that an 
amended plan should be prepared by their sur- 
veyors, and he had no doubt whatever that the city 
of London would be quite ready to adopt it. 

Lord Morpeth said this court could not interfere 
with their jurisdiction. They must take care not to 
‘* poach’*’ upon their manor. Mr. Leslie differed 
with the noble lord, as the locality was under their 
jurisdiction and control. Mr. Lambert Jones was 
of opinion that there was a misunderstanding 
If their surveyors could offer any 
better plan than the one proposed, he was quite sure 
that the city of London would be but too happy to 


| adopt it. The surveyor said the city plan would 


give a drainage four times larger than would ever be 
required ; and a resolution was then carried that an 
amended plan be drawn up by their surveyors, and 
laid before the next court. 





sMiScelianea, 

THe PARTHENON.-—Notwithstanding that 
literature is at a stand-still in Paris, the cor- 
respondent of the Literary Gazette announces 
the approaching publication of a _ great 
work, m folio, the price of which will not be 
less than 400f., entitled Le Parthenon; the 
authors are MM. de Laborde, member of the 
Institute, and A. Paccart, architect. It will 
form two volumes, divided into twenty parts. 
* You are aware,” he says, “that the excava- 
tions, ordered by ae present King of Greece 
to be made in the Acropolis, were concluded in 
1844. The object of M. Laborde is, above all, 
to bring into notice the numerous relics found 
in these excavations, which may conduce to 
the restoration of the Parthenon, viz., to the 
perfect appreciation of the model par excel- 
lence.” 

DEATH THROUGH WANT oF DRAINAGE. 
—An inquest was held last week on the body 
of George Sanders, who died in Gloucester- 
street, Hackney-road. The surgeon attributed 
it to the foul air of a cesspool outside the 
house, which had not been emptied for nine 
years, and shewed that the drainage of the 
district was very bad. Verdict—‘ That the 
deceased died from the effects of noxious 
vapours, and the insufficient drainage of the 
neigh hourl nh 0d.’ 

SaLtisspury CATHEDRAL Spire.—lIt is 
intended to have the spire of Salisbury cathe- 
dral church newly pointed in the course of the 
ensuing summer. We are told that a pe riod of 
19 years has elapsed since any simu lar repairs 
were made. 

In THE Roven Pirate Giass Manvurac- 
TURE an improvement or simplification has 
been patented by Mr. James Hartley, of Sun- 
derland, viz.—the transfer of the molten ‘metal’ 
by ladling directly from the melting-pot to the 
table, without the use of a cistern or a second 
heating. The plates so made are then annealed 
by piling, as for crown and sheet glass, and not 
with the usual costly furnaces. 

GrirFitHu’s “Anctent GoTruic 
Cuvrcues.”—Mr. Griffith has issued the 
second part of his work on the proportions of 
ancient churches. We shall take an early 


nection with the detail of the sixth and last | length cleansed since the commencement of the | opportunity to review it. 
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Prosectep WorKs.—Advertisements have 
heen issued for te snders, by 25th inst., for 
repairs and alterations of the church of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, Billingsgate; by 5th proximo, 
for the erection of a new w orkhouse at Canter- 
bury: by 10th inst., for various works for the 
Birkbeck School at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution; by 27th, for the erection of a 
parsonage-house at Appleby, Lincolnshire; by 
th, for the various works in the erection of 
new union workhouse at Stokesley; by 9th 
roximo, for certain works at the county prison, 
xford; by 19th inst., for the erection of a 
lock-up house at Alcester; by 24th, for taking 
down and re —e the South Stoneham 
Union Workhouse; by 26th, for the erection 
of wards to the Woburn Union Workhouse ; 
by lsth, for the erection of a house and offices 
at Houghton (St. Neot’s); by 15th, for the 
erection of a dwelling-house, &c., at Sheffield ; 

id, by 2nd proximo, for the erection of the 


Hull baths and washhouses. 


‘ 


' 
Hy 


SYRACUSAN ARCHITECTURE. At a meet- 
of the Royal Soci ty of Literature on the 
13th, a pap r, by Colonel Leake, on Syracuse, 
was read, in the course of which he mentioned 
that the remains of Hellenic Syracuse are 
distinguishable from the Roman constructions 
by, amon her circumstances, their larger 
he descril 
the former, the Castle of Euryelus, now Mon- 
unmit of Epipolie. This 
interesting as one of the best 
; extant of a Greek citadel, and of the 
adopted by the Greeks for protecting 
the entrance of a great city. Next to the 
temple of Minerva, the finest relic of autono- 
mous Syracuse is the theatre, erected probably 
about B.A . 480, in the reign of Hiero I., but, 
perhaps, afterwards enlarged to the dimen- 
sions indicated by its existing ruins, which 
prove it to have been not inferior in capacity 
to some of the largest theatres in Greece. In 
mentioning, among the most remarkable ex- 


tant antiquities of Syracuse, the quarries, 
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ient work 18 
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modes 


and parti a vat called Jl orecchio Dio- | 2 ; . 
. I ularly tt call ! "oo. | When they are wearied with duli bricks and 


ved the most important of 


nysio, hr pointed out the absurdity of the 
name, - excavation having no resem- 
blance to a buses anear. The principal monu- | 


ment of R yman Syracuse is the amphitheatre. 





Leake, that ‘ ‘the ruins and vestiges of Syracuse 


are monumental confirmations of the truth of | 

monumental confir yea | and helps to shape our characters ; 
é : . : i children brought up among beautiful sichts 
ant iy even justify the belief that Diodorus | 5 pe S ie 
und may even justify the belief | and sweet sounds will most likely shew the 


history, as to its magnitude and importance ; 


and Cicero have justly described it as the greatest 
of all the cities of Greece; for although 


‘periphery by about twenty-six stades, 
nerficial measurement was not so great as 
that of Syracuse.” 





EGypriAN ARCHITECTURE.—Miss Marti- 
her recent interesting work on “‘ Eastern 
the following note on first seeing 
‘| find here in my journal the remark 
ftener than any other—that no 








Wil oO 

| an be formed of these places. | 
know that it is useless to repeat it here; for I 
meet everywhere at . me peop ple who think, as 


1 did before I went, that bet 

he stiff and peculiar ch Beso of Egyptian 
architecture and sculpture, Egyptian art may 
be almost as well known and conceived of in 
id as on the spot. I can only testify, 
without hope of being believed, that it is not 


} , . 


tead of ugliness I found beauty ; 

grotesque, I found the solemn ; 

looked for rudeness, from the 
primitive character of art, I found the sense of 
the soul more effectually re ached than by works 
which are the result of centuries of experience 
and experiment. ‘The mystery of this fact sets 
one thinking, laboriously—I may say painfully. 
Egypt is not the country to go to for the re- 
creation of travel. It is too suggestive and too 
confounding to be met but in the spirit of 
study. One’s powers of observation sink under 
he perpetual exercise of thought; and the 
ightest-hearted voyager, who sets forth from 
Cairo eager for new scenes and days of frolic, 
comes back an antique, a citizen of the world 
of six thousand years ago, kindred with the 
mummy. Nothing but large knowledge and 
sound habits of thought can save him from 
returning perplexed and borne down—unless, 
indeed, it be ignorance and levity.” 
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* Published by Moxon, 


clusion, it w: marked by Colonel | 
lusi i Was JeMArE we"! sound, and scent, even, of which we have 


Oak anv Larcn.—No doubt many -indi« | 


viduals, without ample experience with respect 
to the durability of oak and larch timber, 
commit errors by using oak instead of larch. 
I think there are but few of the pinus tribe the 
timber of which will not endure longer than 
the oak. I now write from experience. Some 
pine pits were erected here twenty years past ; 
one with an oak sill the other with a deal one. 
The result is, the oaken sil] is quite decayed, 
while the deal would apparently wear out 
another of oak. Inferring from this, I shall 
not perhaps be accused of presumption in re- 
commending the pinus order of plants to the 
attention of noblemen and gentlemen, as equal, 
and in some instances superior to the oak. 
Railway directors generally prefer these resin- 
ous woods. I am credibly informed, that on 
the London and North-Western line, where 
oak sleepers were used, they have been replaced 
with larch—making manifest at once the supe- 
riority of that wood to oak on the score of 
durability. For embellishing the interior of a 
mansion, the latter cannot be too earnestly re- 
commended ; handsome twisted grain bids 
defiance to any artist, 
‘« Who can paint like nature— 
Can imagination boast.’’ 

That larch and Scotch fir sooner produce tim- 
ber fit for use than oak is not a question. 
Their upright habit of growth makes every 
part valuable. 1 have just been thinning plan- 
tations that have been planted twelve years, 
and I find that the larches would each make 
two. excellent rails, whilst the oaks are no 
thicker than a waggon rope. Thou, brave old 
oak, must give way to larch for profit. We 
have some fine straight oaks here, which 
scarcely can be surpassed for size and straight- 
ness; no axe or hook has done this, but na- 
ture’s own pruning, namely, thick planting.— 

g Brown, in Gardener’s ( hronicle. 

Picture GALLERIES should be the work- 
man’s paradise and garden of pleasure, to 
which he goes to refresh his eyes and heart 
with beautiful shapes and sweet colouring, 

} } 
mortar, and the ugly colourless things which 
fill the workshop and the factory. For believe 


me, there is many a road into our hearts be- | 


| sides our ears and brains; many a sight, and 


| never thought at all, sinks into our memory, 


| their children’s sakes— 
| nity of seeing anything beautiful. 


and thus 


fruits of their nursing, by thoughtfulness, and 


- | affection, and nobleness of mind, even by the 
including the Long Walls, had a ; : 


expression of the countenance. belay who 
live in towns should carefully re membe r this, 
for their own sakes, for thei wives’ sakes, for 
Ne ver lose an 0} Hf sas 
Beauty is 
God’s hand-writing—a way-side sacrament; 

welcome it in every fair face, every fair sky 

every fair flower, and thank for it Him, the 
fountain of all loveliness, and drink it in, 
simply and earnestly, with all your eyes; it is 
a charmed draught, a cup of blessing. 
fore I said that picture galleries should be thi 
townsman’s paradise of refreshment. Of 
course, if he can get the real air, the real trees, 
even for an hour, let him take it, in oe 
name; but how many a man who cannot spare 
time for a daily country walk, may i ie 
into the National G: allery, or any other collec- 
tion of pictures, for ten minutes. That garden, 
at least, flowers as gaily in winter as in sum- 
mer. ‘Those noble faces on the wall are never 
distigured by grief or passion. It is delightful 
to watch in a picture gallery some street-boy 
enjoying himself; how first wonder creeps 
over his rough face, and then a sweeter, more 
earnest, awe-struck look, till his countenance 
seems to grow handsomer and nobler on the 
spot, and drink in and reflect unknowingly the 
beauty of the picture he is studying. See “how 
some labourer’s face will light up before the 
painting which tells hima “noble story of by- 
gone days. And why? because he feels as if 
he himself had a share in the story at which 
he looks. They may be noble and glorious 
men who are painted there, but they are still 
men of like passions with himself, and his 
man’s heart understands them and glories in 
them; and he begins, and rightly, to respect 
himself the more when he finds that he, too, 
| has a fellow-feeling with noble men and noble 


| deeds.—Politics for the People. 





PicTURES BOUGHT BY THE ART-UNION OF 
Lonpon.—The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal pictures purchased up to this date. By 
Mr. Meade, “The Broken Bridge,” F. R. Lee, 
1501., from R. A.; Mrs. Hosking, “ A Summer 
Afternoon on the Lido, near Venice,” R. 
M‘Innes, 100/., R. A.; Mr. Varden, “ Mill on 
the Ozgivier, North Wales,”’ F. R. Lee, 100/., 
R. A.: Mr. Davis, “Setters on the Moors,’ 
T’. Woodward, 80l., B.1.; Mr. Field, “ Meal 
Time,” J. Bateman, 80l., R. A.; Mr. Jones, 
“Dutch Yachting on the Zuyder “Zee,” E. W. 
Cooke, 80/,, R. A.; Rev. W. H. Vernon, 
“The Grecian Mother,’ W. Bowness, 80/., 
R. A.; Mr. Allen, “ Preparing for May- 
day,” W. Gil, 63/., S. B. A.; Mr. Brook, 
“Scotch Peasants Washing,” &c., T. M. 
Richardson, W. C.S., 68/. 5s.; Mr. Burcham, 
“Shades of Evening,” H. J. Boddington,” 
1001., S. B. A.; Rev. W. Leigh, “A Scene 
from Peveril of the Peak,’ KE. Corbould, 70/., 
N.W.C.S.; Mr. Dennet, “ Lake of Pergusa,’’ 
A. J. Woolmer, 601., S. B. A.; Mr. Jewitt, 
“A Scene from Keni!worth,”’ G. P. Manley, 
521. 10s., Free Exhibition. ’ 

SALE OF THE BUCKINGHAM EsTATES.— 
On Wednesday a large portion of the Chandos 
and Buckingham estates, situate within the 
counties of Buckingham, Oxford, and North- 
ampton, were sold by public auction by 
Alderman Farebrother, at Garraway’s, Corn- 
hill. The estate of Finmore, Oxfordshire, up- 
wards of 1,200 acres, the rental 1,226/, 14s. 
per annum, 3 miles from Buckingham and 
Brackley, 7 from Bicester, and 12 from Ban- 
bury, was put up at 35,000/.; the first offer 
was 24,000/. ; it was knocked down at 31,300/. 
The Syresham, Falcott, and Astwell estate, 
Northamptonshire, comprising 2,000acres, with 
a rental of 2,300/. (subject to an annuity of 
5001. to the Hon. Lady Grenville, now in her 
76th year), 5 miles from Towcester, 4 from 
Brackley, and 8 from Buckingham, was put up 
at 70,000/.: the first offer was 53,000/. ; it was 
knocked down at 65,300/. The Hellesden 
estate, Buckinghamshire, 2 miles from Buck- 
ingham, 8 from Bicester, and 16 from Ayles- 
bury, containing 2,890 acres, with a rent-roll 
of 4,763/. per annuin, was put up at 150,000]. : 
the first offer was 97,000/.; it was knocked 
down at 130,500/. The Thornhill estate, in 
the borough of Buckingham, consisting of 446 
acres, rental 665/., sold for 22,S00/. The 
Stockhill farm, 2 miles from Buckingham, 
consisting of 189 acres, sold for 8,300/. 

BexLey AND Crayrorp ATHEN#UM.— 
With all the revolutions and changes of states 
and empires, England stands as firm as ever ; 
her arts and sciences, her manufacture and 
commerce, still proceed ; her national, public 
and private buildings remain untouched 
monuments of reason and truth, and it gives 
us much pleasure to observe the increase of 
literary and scientific institutions, not in the 
metropolis and large towns only, but in small 
towns, and indee od in rural villages. A spirited 
tradesman at Bexley Heath, a village 12 miles 
from London, on the high road to Dover, is 
now erecting a large building, t o be called as 
above, the Bexley "aed Crayford Atheneum 
and we sincerely hope that he wil neet with 
as much encouragement as his laudable under- 
taking deserves ; and by the success that has 
attended the Dartford Literary Institute and 
the reading and lecture rooms at St. Mary 
Cray, both in the same locality, we doubt not 
but that he will have it. Bexley Heath, « 
Bexley New Town, less than half a century 
since, was dangerous to cross, except in broad 
daylight; and some of the old people around 
can tell of the dreadful occurrences that took 
place on ‘‘the heath” about the time that 
Lord Eardley’s plate-chest was cut from the 
back of his carriage, when oe was going on a 
visit to Belvidere House, Erit] ; but now it is 
a beautiful village, and being on a fine eleva- 
tion, commands most delightful views around, 
with gentlemen’s seats, shooting-boxes, streams 
for the lovers of Isaac Walton, and good shops. 
We view with pleasure the addition of the above 
building. 

TircHMARSH CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE.—In reply to an inquiry, the drawing 
of this tower, which we engraved, was not 
made to scale, but by means of the camera 
lucida. Mr. Donaldson has kindly obtained 
for us the following dimensions :—The square 
of the tower externally is 28 feet; the total 


| height to the summit of the pinnacle, 103 feet, 
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[ADVERTISEMENT 


Chartered Gas-office, Bridge-street, 
May 9, 1848. 
To the Editor of The Builder. 

Sin,—A letter having appeared in your paper, 
on the 22nd ultimo, whereby the public might be 
led to think that the gas manufactured at the West- 
minster station of this Company required purifi- 
cation after being sent out to the public, 1 request 
the insertion of the inclosed report of Professors 
Brande and Cooper, upon the real condition and 
purity of the gas on the works, and before it is far- 
nished to consumers, as the best correction of that 
statement. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
C, Burts, Secretary to the Company. 


(COPY. 
, Blackfriars-rc od, 17th April, 1848 

GENTLEMEN,—In compliance with your request, 
communicated to us through Mr. Lowe, we have 
examined the gas as issued from the works in the 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, with a view of deter- 
mining the quantity of ammonia contained in it. 
For this purpose we operated upon eleven hundred 
and fifty cubic feet of the gas, which we had pre- 
viously ascertained to be free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and which was transmitted in 4 small 
stream through three successive liquors, calculated 
to absorb the whole of the ammonia which it might 
contain, the whole process occupying a period of 
somewhat more than three weeks. Those liquors 
we then subjected to a careful analysis, and have 
obtained from them a quantity of ammonia equiva- 
lent to 34 and 3-10 cubic inches of that gas, 
shewing, therefore, that the coal gas produced at 
your works at Westminster contains about 2 cubic 
inches and 9-l10ths of ammoniacal gas in each 
hundred euhic feet.a quantity so infinitesmal, that 
it cannot have the smallest influence upon its illu- 
minating power, or be in any other way practically 
inconvenient or prejudicial. 

We have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servants, 

Wm. Tuos. Branpe, 
Joun Tuomas Cooper. 
To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, } 

and Directors of the Chartered Gas + 

Light and Coke Company. J 





Signed) 





TENDERS 


tham-on-Thames; Mr. R. Cunning- 











ses, Bowling-street, Marv- 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Monpay, May 15.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m 








Tvespay, 16.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay, 17.—Society of Arts, 8 Pp. 
Tuvrspay, 18.—Royal Society, 8} p.m.; Society of Anti 

aries, 8 P.M 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. J. M.,"’ who wrote in reply to advertisement to 
A. M., gave no address. 

Lists of Tenders’’ should give the name of the architect 
and of the writer, in confidence. 

Received.—* R. G.,” ““ W. S.,” “* Old M. P.,” “ G. L.,”’ 


‘Cc. He. Wwe? 
teader,”’ ™ Be Kaas sborough), ‘‘ J. C.’’ 
tar}. “ &. H.. ‘A Subscriber’? does not say where it was 
seen, “*R. B. K.,”’ “MM. W.,” “ Mr. M.”’ (we have not 
time), *‘ Subscriber and Admirer,’’ ‘‘ An R. A.,”’ E.A.,’» 
*X. ¥. Z.,”" * E. A.,” ** Young Architect.””"—*‘ An Account 





of the Skerryvore L eee, with Notes on the Illumina- 
tion of Lighthouses,’’ by Alan Stevenson, LL.B., &c. (Black- 
wood, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London; 1948 

“On the Warming and Ventilation of Public Suildings, 


by Hazard’s Patent; ‘‘A Word or Two on Port Wine,”’ 
by J. J. Forrester (Richardson, Cornhill 


' LYNE HANCO i, Guswe 
N 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 


4 ment of DRY PRE PARED rincniae BOARDS 
=: and MATCHED Be et at Atl santa paged to 0 pumila 
es width and thickness, from bax to 14 ineh thi 

: TIMBER, DEALS, OAK ARKS. SCANTLINGS, 8ASH 


LS, &e. 
Apply at W. CLEAVES Timber Yard, Wilton-rosd. Pimlico 
late C. Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, Westminster.— 
Mouldings a2: tartae by machinery. 


L F ‘RED ROSL IN iG. begs to inform the 

4 [sy and Consumers generally, that he keeps constantly im 

k a large and very general assort ment of Prepared Fleer beards 

and Mate! ma | Boardir Z, planed to « parallel breadth ——, 
and fit for immediate use; also a variety of machine 

7 wmidings, which are Gnished with great accuracy and pean som to 

lity of workmanship. —* math wark Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and 

Oi { ‘Bar, ce Wharf, U pper Grouni!-street, Blackfriars 


CKD 

















T ADAMS (from Byron ‘a Co.), late S. | 





. Dane, MAROGAR Y and TIMBE KR MERC HAN, Sorin fs 
¥ w ad, » Brickla Arms, SEASONED FLOOR- 
NG, M Ate iH. BOARD ING Fr Tr FOR IMMEDIATE Usk and 
MOULDINGS repared t ¥ ery 


Mahogany, 





Cedar, Rosewood, Wainscot, Elm, 
ards, veneers, and logs ; Pantile, Oak 
anid Fir Lint! . hte’ Gouda All sawn and preparec 
s delivered free of expense (ex: ept timber). Sawing charged at 

mill pre ‘e8. Very extensive Drying Sheds. 












MUIRS 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE, 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
J — Sat TENS, &c.. Sawn on the most approved principle. 
pared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir’s Patent 
e Mills are al e advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage h the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fet. hed fror — ‘the docks and carted home free of 


sharge. 
Address to HE + ay SOUTHAM, 
Mills, 
Gilling oRome street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Planing. 














pe 
Fo Ae 


J TOOD THOROUGHLY 


in DAYS instead of YEARS DAVISON and 









SYMINGTONS PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 

ating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the “ y Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial a ad 5 " 8, Rot erhithe The new 
prox n rar Jens ti ie cums, 
r we ns the fibre 





h pat t 
to W.H.T LNQU ERAY. 
e Company, 28, New Broad-street, City. 


Re ING SLATES.—Present Cash Prices 
est pe BLUE SLATES on the Wharf, viz. : 
M of 1,200 slates . £10 








“ap 





Vide Lad L 3, dc. & 
JAMES K AVE Slate Merchant, Pimlico 
N.B.' Bricks, Tiles, ts, Cement, Lime, Stone, &c. & 


WV HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
sKIK KS, f s 1A Moulded Bricks to any 


IN AMIN GOUGH, 37, Newingt 





N.B. Cowley and Kent Bricks of every description, and Kentish 


Prik E BRIC KS.—WARD and HART, 
 Hond : 


f. Banksid M 1fact rers an id Export ra | 
ks, Lu 4, Til l tilders, (ras | 














Je KSON’S , PAPIER MACHE and 


IN P IE t Par venta exeented im the first 
r Est a] i ’ la 
st pn hed, a Series of Desivns Si10P FRONT S—Eliza- 
a k { Italia P 7a. 6d 
) Ceiling Flowers, Me ngs, W all-dressings, 





ARCHITECTURAL ENKICHMENTS 


[EL KE F EL D’s S IMPROV ED PAPIER | , 





iy adopted fo or ar 
Ma by the 













ite 
Hone of high est of 
t ne nost eminent architects of the 
ia tlaces, at the present House of 
Lor n Manor, the new Conservative 
Chul » at the Pritish Museum and 


vely used for some 
blish its superiority 
auty and dura 
s, panelling of 
e than 3,00 
f the papier aché 1a i vith © tarif, price 41.— 
15, Wellington Street North. Stran 4 





TO ARCIUITE poms, Svs ERS. AND OTHERS 
i OBINSON and GA} MBLE, GOTHIC 
CARVERS in STU al ° 
an 





yee. WOOD | & Co., DECORATIVE 
ARTISTS, SIGN ,ASS WRITEKS, GRAINERS, 
-AINT S, and Gi ENERAL CONTRACTORS for 





res Ee 
70, ¥ t 


1 23, Croas-stree 





FLEXIBLE INDIA BUBBER S Ait AND TUBING, 











F umpinies, Brew ors. Fire Engines, Gas 
‘Comp anies, Gardening and iv rricultural purposes, & 
PPE PATENT VU LC ANIZED INDIA- 
BER HOUSE e made to stand hot liquor, 
a vat injary ward or stiff in any tec 
I always and as they requtre no 
t rdrs arly well adapted for 










s, Tailway cranes, fire engines, pumps, gas, Deer 
powes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
ym tineh bore upwards, and of any 
ileanized [odia rubber garden hove fitted with 
P ranch and roses complete, reaty to be attached 
water-butta, or riaterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
mews, Gosweil-ruad, London. 

ed india-rubber washers of all sizes for joints of 
hot-water and sten a ra, aid vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of io ate, and other purposes, 


f > 
sMOLLVEe engine 











iron 








ry, Cut Deals and Scantling of | 


SEASONED 


y . 
MASON begs to call the attention of the 
© Nobjlity and Gentry to his superior Collection of Terrace 
Pieces, and Pleasure Ground Vases, Flower Pota, Foun- 
tains, &e. ke. ‘Al so Architects, Surveyors, and eer ne 
variety of Perforated Ornaments, for 
and Garden Walls. Capitals, Trames, Consols, Chimney Shafts, tn aed 
other Ornaments, £¢. mane of Arms finished in a mperior manner, 
all at half the usual pri 35, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, 
from Albion Wharf, Black friarp bridge. 


7 7 al ' a 
NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and 
other PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 
may be obtained in great variety at MIN TON and Co.'s Warehouse, 
. Albton-place, Surrey side of Blaokffiars-bridge ; and at thetr 
anufactory, Stoke-npon-Trent, Staffordshire. -- N.B Slate and 
Tiles for Fireplaces, ? ait and ornamental; Door Furnitare, &c. 








? 
EAKE Ss TE RRO- ME ‘TALLIC. TIL ES, 
PIPES, &c., of at least 100 sorta and size Jet addition te 
the numerous purposes to which it is applied already, thia/Material 
may be moulded into a creat variety of articles required either at 
home or abroad by the Nobility, Clerey, Gentry, Architects, Givih 
| Envineers, and Builders; also by Owners an i Occupiers geurrally 
} of Land, Mines, Kailways, Buildings, Gardens. and other pre 


ser advertisement, with figures, in “ The Builder” ofthe 

and 30th October and Ith November, 1847. alse ist January, 

Lists are ready, containing prices, both per number and 

square, per yard, per fout, &—Applicants would oblige by saa, pet 
if they want the prices in Staffordshire or London. — Address 
4, Wharf, Macclesfield-sireet South, ( ‘ity road Basin. 


oO  BRIC K AND TILE MAKE 


ERS 
“J r 

HE AINSL IE BRICK and TILE 
MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq. of Deanston, 
Chairman) invite attention to their improved Brick and Tile 
Machines, which are to be seen at work at Alperton, and at the 
i ¢ company 's office, 1934, Piccadilly, from Ten am., to Five p.m. Mr 
| Robert Scrivener, who has been appointed manager in the room of 
| Mr. John Ainslie, will show the machines at the works et Aiger- 
| ton, which is within a mile of the Sudbury station of the ok 
| and North-Western Kailway, and two miles of the Ealing statiow 
of the Great Western Railway ; also at the Polytechnic lustitation, 
Regent-street, London — All communications to be addremed te 
Mr. WILLIAM GORDON, Secretary, at the office of the Oempany, 
London, 1934, Piecadilly—Marech 1, 1847. These machines may 
also be seen at Mr. Blight's, Leith-walk, Edinburgh ; Mr. Robert 
Boyle's, Ayr ; Mr. Lawrence Hill's, 135, Buchanan-tree i yw; 
Mr. Robert Charies’, Mill-hill, Leeds; Messrs. Penny and Fi ‘ 
Penkridge, Staffordshire ; Messrs. Drummond and Son's, Dab lin 5 

and Mr. Johu Connor, Newton Lindvady, County Derry 


SE S zN . ~The 
| TRXSHOSE SPLENDID FRONTS, known as 
| Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge-road, ‘are e just hee: 
| secured with JENNINGS'S SHUP-SHUTTER SHOR and F as. 
ENEKR ; aa have also those extensive range of Pronts kr oon as 

Atkinson's Warehouses, and bei ng Ne is 7, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, w eat 

iinster-bridge-road. This invention has been hefore the public 
It fifteen months. and at this time apwards of 2,000 fronts can 

be referred to. The fr: mts in New Oxford-street, secured by Jen- 
nings’s Patent Paste: , look nia h neater, aud are more secure, 
hose fastened with the Clamsy Bar 
y can be had in Brass, by the Trade, at 4s, and in Malleable 
Tron at %&, per shatter. The cost. even in Brass, is one-third lets 
than the cost of the Bar and Iron Hoop Shoes. 

JENNINGS'S other Patented Inventions, such as the India. 
i } her Tube Cock, &e., &e. 
| factory, 29, Great Charlotte-street, Black friars’-roa 

JE ENNINGSS PATENT hl now be had wf 
WARNER and SONS, ——e ‘founders, Jewin Crescent, they | t 
luly licensed to manufacture and sell the same 


| QNOXELL’S PATENT SAFE TY 
» REVOLVING Woop SHUTT annfactory 




















&e.. can be seen or bad at the Manu- 





































i TERS, Ms 
REGENT-STRERT and 121, omass ERY LANE. Patent ed 
ou the 4th day of February, 1545, fi , een Years, for Imy 
ments in Kevolving Shutters of Wood | and JRUN, consisting of 
| Six Methods of Raising an A Lo ring Shutters, without Machinery, 
| and Two for H nd St thing the Edges of W t th 
lron.~-The Patentee having co up seme hundre aa | 
| pleased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architecta f 
| — Establishments, and others, having them now " 
fuily guarantees the Patentee t spute 
superior to any other KR arity 
and simplicity. vy gen 
yr any other co ed machinery employed by other makers 





ATENT CONVEX RE VOL VING IRON 
Sit TTERS, recently manufacture inder 
late firm of lt. 4 AK D an Co, Oli-str ef 
HAKCOU KT QUINCEY Patentee 
CLARK and Co., Manufacturers, bez to he attent 
Architects, Buil Ts, to the IMPORT . NTIMPR IV E- 
MENTS is he ve Shutters, and inspection invited at t 
Manufactory 4 “ir Ag 5 
et 










LON Bit TT's hk 









of ising the 





i vet-wheel, a sat or . * aml 
thor ett tive, ar is SAFER ond we ! rt ‘HABL t " 
any Pp ad ted for ha “ thus i Patent 
Revolving Shutters tie é EP FEM THY E n Os 
These Shutters are fixed horizontally ‘either alx t 
window or door), rertical ‘ hich position the greatly in 
creased] strengt! . } mders them p< 
suitable; and o . may be seen au 

after I ir oe anuia Life Assurance Office, corne 





rinces-street, 





cL LKK and ¢ », are the SOLE MANUFACTI rk 

VuULVING SHUTTERS, WITH CONVEX ATH 
| Eugravings and Frospectuses forwarded on E iM 
| PROVED DRAWN METALLIC SASH BAe A Al 
| MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, & 

Steam Fugines always on hand, Sawing and Planing Ma 
| of¢ deseription made to order. Wrought-iron Box, and Uast 
| iron, “Ginders for bri 2, vuildings, &«.—CLARK if t 





Ke 
gineers, 238, Wapping, or at 456, New Oxford-street, London 


UNNETT and ¢ CORP E, ENGINEERS, 


Pat 
REVOLVING IRON AND Woo. SAFETY SHUTTERS, 





1 of 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, & 
ae SAS, COPPER, ZINC. &e. 
t a compariam with ti Re 
oe Makers. whate 












nend. arming fr th 
for BUNNE T and CORPES PATER 
r I € 


of which some t 





ingdom!), having im» 

: > most absurd representast 

te 4 ——— mS ag Improvem nia, B. an 
that, during their ‘ 

call practical improvement 

A great reduction has al 

now much CHEAPER, aa» 

















tT ne a wfithe Pater at "Metalls + Sash Bara, &c. have been revise 
and reduced; Shop Fronts, &c, completely fitted and fixe 
| superior atyle, either plain Tuamental Strong drawn m 
| stallhoard plates handse engraved. Shop Fronts, & 











' pletely glazed with best plate et 
SKYLIGHTS manufactured to any design or extent in Wrought 
or Cast-iron, Copper of Fine 
. and C. are also leencees for MARVIN and MOORES 


PA TENT DIAGONAL "GRATINGS, for areas at shop fronts. f 
». Warehouse, and balcony floors, Ac, which does not cbetruct 
ght. yet aimite of Ladies walking over or stamling on t 








ne. 

— [D> PATENT BENCH AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
FOR BULLDERS, 

Patentec af Colt Aoting aS Sie Se een Drains, & 

Manufacturers o f Impro <d Steam Pugines, Mawi ag 2 
machinery, especially adapted fur builders purposes, Which ma 
seen in operation, daily,at the Works, Deptford, Kent. 

Estimates given, aad Contracts taken, im town or 
Patterns, and every pertionieg may be obtained, on appi 
the Uffice of the Patentees, 36, Lombard -strect, Londou , aod 
W orks, Deptford, KReut. 
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_|May 13, 1848. 





TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &. 
TAILS, and every description of Builders’ 





[RONMONGERY, supplied at the lowest Birmingham 
os, by FREDERICK I LYTH, Patent Cat-Nail Manufacturer 
ral Pact i {-street, Birmingham 





*,* Liste of Pr on SEER Oh n avetten ion 


} [RON WORK POR OVENS. & 
R PAIN p [PES, &e.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 


Purfleet W Karl-street, City, near Blackfriars-bridze, 
tock of es, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &c., half 










Be stock 








r i (). G. Gatters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Planch 
Pipes b Weights. and other Castings; Iron Work for Baker's 
Orve f every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
ja Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 





] AIN-WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 

and Elbows, Half-round and 0 G Gutters, Sash Weights, 
Railing Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and Gratings, Air Bricks, 
Coal 1 Pi ates, &c. ; Gas and Water Pipes from 14 inch. te 12 in. in 
diameter, with Bends, Branches, Syphons, and Lamp Columne ; 





als “Hl t-water |} with all the usnal connections. A large 
Stock oft at ngs at JONES'S Iron Bridge Wharf, No 
Bankside. Soutl « 


to G AS COMPANIES, Gas Fitters, and 
. N DEFRIES, , Sraneeee i f 


8, Argyle-street se ¥, 








. . DRY ME PER 
fey t at I ar? ] ‘wiare now t x 
i i afte by Heat 
Hire of t trae ( 
s.-T est alsof great va € 





MEACOCK, GAS FITTER, L ANTERN 








MAKER, and ME TE K MANT FA‘ rt R ER N Snow 
London, ia N 1, Snow-lill. be spect lyt uf 4 
Builders ithe P n genera 1 coms 
12. Hee of an } as Geen i to take the 
abwive xt mt " @} hase Ma ery at 
nsidera t ' r Metal Sash Bars all 
Board Plate ‘ t iera red i 
th t t " al i amt for ! 





fs M I J H and ENGLISH, 
INFERS. BUILDERS’ MACHINISTS, 
SX FOUNDERS, and GENERAL 
MANI LCTURERS, 


PRINCES-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE, LONDON 


9, Brick-lane, Old- 
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‘JOSE PH GLOVER, 
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SBajestyp's Me ae <S. Actters Patent. 


BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 
at 
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inst ly appearance and insecurity 
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Mr. JOHN & Martin’s-le 
( Loud 


URBIDGE ond ‘HEALY, 130, _FLEET- 


STREET LON DON be 
that ¢ fo ‘ 





ing Put 
iar Mar 
uw ' « 
att 
i ntifi 
fort 
H&S w ‘ nti 
vement | supply of Het 
for Baths und large establish 





ments. 
Tower BU IL DE RS and C ARP ENTE RS.— 
«. able backs, 34. pe Rewisters, 6d... 


nges, with Oven and Back Boiler, 3 ft..33%; 3 ft 2 





$a 1 i 
Beet Sheet Floor Brads l4a. per ewt 
Best Town Glue & Do. S t 





4s 3d Xe Ax. 4 - 7s, 64 bie. 1s. per gross. 
i . 3 8 
At F_R Ww ILLI AMS ‘NS IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Pinsbury-square 
Lists of Prices t m application at the Warehouse 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp. 











vot by ater | © 


TEN TON LANDING CRANE, for 

[RON CASTINGS, BOILERS, TIMBER, and STONE, 

Aliso, Warehousing on the London Vulcan lron Company’s Wharf 

c Earl-street, Blackfriara Also, COAL LANDING on same 
hert 


TO ARCHITROTS, BUILDERS, ‘AND BRICK-MAREES. 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
pais and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares Market 
"aces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRIC 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HY DRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 


for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER, 68, Dorset-atrect, Fleet-strect. 


RC ITOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts. 


for fron, Brickwork, and Wood. Manufactured only by 
c CH ARL Es FRANC o18 and SONS, Cement Works, 


ODD’S PATENT METALLIC 


PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 
Iron, Wood, and every desc ription of Painting This Paint has 
b most severely tested for nearly four years, by men of great ex- 
¢, and has heen extensively used under the superintendence 
f Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors of the greatest eminence.— 
Orders te be addressed to Mr. B. TODD, 23, Dean-street, Soho, 
L ndon. 














TO THE BUILDING (9 PUBL. Ic 


IRS T-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PL ASTER of PARIS, 

at reasonable prices onsisting of Vases, Ballusters, Capitals, per- 
forated | s, Cantileve Brackets, Trusses, Wreaths, Scrolls 
Figures, Geleoen, Gothic and ether Chimney 
moulds, Pateras, &c., 36-inch Centre, 
plete, 24a. each, smaller in portion. An as 
Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing ~JOHN 

ik RB iE RT and SON, Modellers, &., 42, Parker-street, Drury- 


\ TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WI LLIAM 


4 W OOD, Jun., Manufacturer of Koman, P« 
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K" -ENE’S PATENT MARBL E fs. cE MENT 
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» prepared for paint, or finishe imitation of stone, 
y ort! and or other stone du 
it 1d efficient substitu te in place of wood for skirting, 
& ther mouldi in its applica for which pur 
pose progress i the attacks of Vermin 
P le Man iectarers, J WHITE and SONS, 
M muk-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool 
DORT L A N vD CEMENT.—Testimonials 
fr all ys arters prove this CE MENT to posses 
tl 3 
& mg and On requ 
neit i never vegetates, and will carry from 
thr t ur times its « At 
Man urers, J B. Wi Hl TE ad St ONS, Millbank-street, West 
port. AND CEMENT, solely Manufac- 
W ASPDIN. Sor fthe Patentee. Tt ient has 
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OHNS and CO! ’S PATENT STUCCO 
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Where 
JOHNS and COS 
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, COLOTR sTUcCCO 
-AINT rs of Houses that have 


expressly 






ARTING PIRE-PROOP AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT 
Gar PION... ~Messrs. STEVENS and SON 
= vation their friends and t ade : 
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Be ssimiiar in 
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pour on any subs 
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lcements, its hardnessis uniform through- 
wh ich may be made equal to that of the finest 
t THROWS OUT ANY SAL 


v8, Without peeling, when put 






ul Kind. 





ve purposes, it possesses great advantages over woods, 
onomical and durable, resisting fir: 
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f. halls and fire- — ware 
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| ui ‘of the Patentees, 
j ~— ent Manufacturers, 1 1sé, DRU RY LANE 
¥ id Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, Canning- 
EXE RSON'SP! TENTC EMENT | PAINT. 

his VALUABLE AND ECONOMI AINT is ready 

for use nple in its application, and 4 One SIXTH the 
s i paint; for beauty it is pre em ot over all other 
materials used on the fronts of ho xact appear 











¢ of FINE CUT PORTLAND tt OTHER STONE: it can 
used at once on fresh oy NAD ce at ‘ plastering, and 
1 ulated f t oY gate entrances 

t ed 

1d in casks of 1 and 2 














Ls. em 
P STENT MINERAL PAINT 

A brilliant black paint, invaly able as a coating for SHIP'S 
SIDES AND BOTTOMS: also for all ls of WOOD of 
METAL work, or the asphalte roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts, 
and gutters, doors, sheds. railing. and all kinds f ont-door work, 
and being perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from 
atmospheric influence and hocay. re preparation, and 

will iry in a few hours — Pri pe nm 
PATE NT ASPHALTE ROOFING Knb SHEATHING FELT 

A large supply of the best quality, direct 3 the Manufactory, 
at low prices, for home use and exportation. 

GEORGE LEAR and Co,, Sele Agents for the Patentees, No. 5, 

hureh-ovurt, Clement’s-Jane, Lombard-street, 











th 














ELDRED’ "s ART EXPOSITION, 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
ABTS MANUFACTURES, &c. 
nder the Distinguished Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY THE t QUEEN, and H.R. H. F PRINCE ALBERT 


Th ¢ we orke in PORCE LAIN, ST ATU ARY. PARIAN, CHINA, 
now on view at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphi. 
may be "had at this Establishment. 
«” Ticketa of Admission to this Exhibition Gratis. 
London : “Hl EL PRED, Printseller and Publisher to her Majesty 
and the Royal Family. 
ADJOINING THE CLARENDON), 


T ’ T wf al ~~ 
ARCHITECTURAL CARVING COM- 
4 PANY, Eccleston-place (late Sir F. CHANTRY’S Poun- 
dry}, Pimlico, respectfully direct the attention of Architects, 
Builders, and others to the facility afforded by their Machinery 
for carrying out with dispatch and accuracy, and ata great say - 
ing in expense, the most elaborate Designs in Wood or Stone.— 
Specimens may be seen and Estimates obtained on application at 
the Premises. 
1 y "et ry’ : 

FOOD PAVING.—The Directors of the 
Metropolitan Patent Wood Paving Company are pre 
pared to execute orders on the shortest notice, for paving Railway 
Stations, Sheds, Wharfs,Yards, School-rooma, Gateways, J 
Workshops, Brewerys, Stables, and Barns. Their system 
Paving is admirably adapted for the above purposes, and ti is mach 

in use,—(Office Belgrave ys s, Tha woes Monk, Pimlico. 




















AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQU ARE YARD, 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of = pee ae laid down at the 
above low price, and the work guaranteed. Ryans to JOHN PIL- 

KINGTON, POLONCEAU'S BITUMEN PA EMENT OFFICE 

15, WH ARP. KOAD, CITY-BOAD.—N.B. Country Agents anc 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
vering bridges and arc hea. 


ARBLE.—L. BOZZONI having again 
received large SHIPMENTS of MARBLE from Carrara, 
parti valarly to call the attention of Sculptors, Stainers, &c., to 
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Caen Wharf, Roth 

MAMUEL ¢ CU NDY, Mason and Builder, 
KF PIMLICO MARBLE 4 ST ONE WORKS Bel ‘ 
Wharf, Pimlic« u nform Ar Sa the Pu 
MASONS WORK. in all it ranches, is ex “uted nt 


nahic terms, 10 wh manner as must meet the views of his 


k-aquare, near Southwark-bridge; Depét, 
and Sur le Quai, a Caen, } Mar 

















atrons 
GOTHIC WINDOWS and t re elaborate Works pr 
ata reduced cost, on a system that nes nomy ¥ t 
r 1a t 
FONTS fr 
MONUMENTS ut 
4 vst VN JAIN, and 
ENCAUSTI( ew 
Stone n 125, 
Vein-' 40s, 
RESTORATI Kr 5. C. bas 
had considerable pra t f i up, &e. & 
Goods Landed, Housed, and Del i 
M AGNUS S'S ENAMELLED SLATE. — 
4 Under tl ’ t f He Majesty, Princ Alt th 






D ike f Wellingt 





lof the 





o Slate Works, Upper Belgrave 
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sere PUTION 
PRESIDED uch Biers, Es 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
{p William Herbert, Es 
P.S.A Johu Vale, Es 
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William Cubitt, Esq., MP. | 
Hugh Biers, Esq 










ry.—Mr. Williat 
Mr. Edward Herbert, 4 
Mr. Charles Jack 
BANKERS —Sir 


NORARY SOL 


e for nto effect this laudable charit 
the se connected with the trade to 


Solmamence uting rei 
r 


ief to the decayed and 
n its infancy, bids fair 
tn fon, and purposes to be 
s operations ethaps more so than any instituti 
deseripti ™ in the kingdom it 

principle i to aasist dex ne Masters, th 
it will also afford reli > Workmen in o 
the necessity of being members of the institutix 
save from destitation and naise ry the ir families during the pe 
of affliction. The Committee have pleasure in stating, 
fund for raising the “ Bu ms Alt ns-Honuses” i 

ng, and so soon as t required sum iss 
scalled to decide upon the expedien 
intention. 

The first Anniversary Dinner in aid of the funds of 
tion will take place in J ne xt particulars of which 
be advertised Gentler kin accepting the off 
will not in any way b he expenses of the Dinner 

Subscriptions and ny mations will be thankfully received by the 
Bankers, the Treasurer, and the Collectors 

The Rules and Kegulations of the Charity. and other informa- 
tion, may be tained of the Secretary, at the (fice, Poland 
yuse, Broad-street, Golden-square, on Mondays and Thursdays, 

from Ten to Four 
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